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The “best buy” in modern commentaries 


The Speaker’s Bible 


Edited by James Hastings 


Editor “Dictionary of the Bible,”’ “Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics,”’ etc. 


The aim of The Speaker's Bible is to preserve all 
that is worth preserving of the modern interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. The material has been condensed, 
re-arranged, added to and illustrated. Much that 
is new, written by the Editor and others, is also 
included. 

It was Dr. Hastings’ intention to deal with the 
whole Bible, but ere his death he had accomplished 
only a certain amount of the work planned. For- 
tunately he left MS. sufficient for about four years’ 
publication at the rate of two to three volumes a 
year. The books of the Bible on which Dr. Hastings 
worked are: Old Testament: Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Job, Psalms. New Testament: Luke, 
Acts, Ephesians, Hebrews, James, I and II Peter, Jude. 





Nine volumes now published: 
Luke, Vols. I & II Peter anp Juve 
HEBREWS Jos anv Psatms, Vols. I & II 
Deuteronomy EPHESIANS 
Tue Epistie or JAMES 


This ninth volume (Epistle of James), just from the 
press, contains a complete Subject Index of the 
first nine volumes. 


“The most up-to-date homiletical commentary,” says 
Dr. A. T. Robertson of this great work. 

“Dr. Hastings has produced a commentary with a 
feature all preachers appreciate—a multitudinous com- 
ment,” says Rev. M. S. Rice, of Detroit. 

“One of the very best,” says Rev. W. P. Merrill, of 
New York. 

Price, Each Volume $4.00 


You may order the entire set to date, if you wish, 
with 60 days to pay for the books. If you are in 
doubt, order your choice of the wolumes. We are 
sure your order will follow for the other volumes 
now published. 
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“What a Charming Hostess!” 


What a charming hostess!" is said of the woman 
who owns a Cable Inner-Player. When guests 
come unexpectedly, how often are you at a loss 
to entertain them? With a 

Cable Inner Player 


these awkward situations don’t arise. 

For dancing, it is unequaled. Then there are 
song rolls in abundance, both old time favorites 
and the latest popular hits. It reproduces, also, 
the playing of the world’s masterpieces by great 
artists. 

When you own a Cable Inner-Player it is easy 
to be “the charming hostess.” 


Convenient Terms of Payment and Liberal Exchange 
Privileges Make Ownership Rasy 
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‘A Terrific Challenge to the American 
Pulpit,’’ says Dr. Harry F. Ward of 


The Tragedy of Waste 
by Stuart Chase 


Where is our competitive and mechanical civilization headed? 
The whole industrial order has been analyzed by Mr. Chase, 
who finds 3,000,000,000 mechanical slaves so “‘ill organized 
that they do not keep us decently housed and clothed.” 
Here is a dream of a new economic and social order in which 
human energy is to work for the satisfaction of legitimate 
human wants. 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes says: 


“The most interesting and important book on economics that I have 
read in years... an indictment of our present industrial civilization 
which ought to challenge the attention of every intelligent citizen in 
this country.” 


Price $2.00 (We pay postage) 
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From Fire-mist to Spiritual Religion 
THESE THREE BOOKS TELL THE STORY: 


The Evolution of the Earth and Its Inhabitants 
Edited by Ricuarp S. Lut, of Yale 

Contents: The Origin of the Earth, by Joseph Barrell; The 

Earth's Changing Surface and Climate, by Charles Schuchert; 

The Origin of Life, by L. L. Woodruff; The Pulse of Life, by 

Richard S. Lull; Climate and the Evolution of Civilization, by 

Ellsworth Huntington. (38 maps, charts and illustrations, $3.00) 


The Evolution of Man 
Edited by Georce A. Barrse t, of Yale 

Contents: The Antiquity of Man, by Richard S. Lull; The 
Natural History of Man, by Harry B. Ferris; The Evolution of 
the Nervous System of Man, by George H. Parker; The Evo- 
lution of Intelligence, by James R. Angell; Societal Evolution, 
by Albert G. Keller: The Trend of Evolution, by Edwin G. 
Conklin. (30 maps, charts and illustrations, $3.00) 


The Origin and Evolution of Religion 
By E. Wasnsurn Hopkins, of Yale 

Chapters on: Theories of Religious Origins; The Worship of 
Stones, Hills, Trees and Plants; The Worship of Animals; The 
Worship of Elements and Heavenly Phenomena; The Worship 
of the Sun; The Worship of Man; The Worship of Ancestors; 
Religious Stimuli; The Soul; The Self as Soul; Sacrifice; The 
Ritual; The Priest and the Church; Religion and Mythology: 
Religion and Ethics; Religion and Philosophy; The Triad; 
The Hindu Trinity; The Buddhistic Trinity; The Christian 
Trinity; The Reality of Religion, $3.00. 
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EDITORIAL 


Mexican Labor for 
Prohibition 


JRESIDENT CALLES evidently has the labor party of 
Mexico with him in his prohibition convictions. The 
convention of that party, held recently in Mexico city, 
overwhelmingly adopted a resolution in favor of a bone- 
dry policy for the country. It was resolved to begin an 
agitation in the next session of the Mexican congress look- 
ing toward the enactment of legislation which would make 
prohibition of the sale of alcoholic beverages national. The 
condition of the workingman, according to the labor party, 
is the factor which has brought about this declaration. Un- 
der prohibition it is believed that the economic and political 
power of the worker will be enormously increased. Whether 
the hopes of the Mexican labor leaders in this direction 
are well-founded or not, it is interesting to see the only 
governing labor group on this continent adopting a pro- 
hibition policy. The contrast between Mexican and Ameri- 
can labor is too striking to be overlooked. While Mr. Gom- 


pers lived, organized labor in the United States was bel- 
ligerently wet. One or two of the brotherhoods escaped 
from the dampness which characterized federation head- 
quarters, but the labor movement as a whole could always 
be counted on to line up with the liquor interests. With 
the passing of Mr. Gompers a few men have moved toward 
the front in the federations whose personal predilections 
are dry. Some of them are claimed, on occasion, as con- 
vinced drys. But this has not, as yet, meant more than a 
personal commitment, and sometimes hardly that. Most of 
the labor leaders on this side of the Rio Grande give the 
impression of wanting to handle the liquor issue just now 
with large and well-padded gloves. Perhaps the Mexicans 
can convince them that there is nothing to fear from a pro- 
hibition policy, but that an immense increase of power may 
be gained in that way. 


The “Tired Business Man” 
Advises the Pulpit 


HE EDITOR of the Manufacturers’ Record joins Mr. 
Edgerton of the national manufacturers’ association in 
He claims that 
Jesus took no account of the economic or business problems 
of his time, but devoted himself to salvation. From this it 
follows that the modern preacher should do nothing more 
than “preach Jesus Christ and him crucified from the pulpit 
and through this preaching so stimulate the religious activi- 


advising the pulpit to let business alone. 


ties of his members as to make them see and realize their 
duties in civic and religious affairs.” A big insurance man- 
ager thinks “many laymen want the clergyman to limit him- 
self because their own ideas on political and social questions 
lag far behind the preacher.” Perhaps the humanitarian 
phases of life insurance furnish a better perspective for mo- 
ral and social conviction than does manufacturing. The 
editor of the Manufacturers’ Record declares the pulpit has 
lost its power by giving “too much attention to the discus- 
sion of economic and political affairs,” and thinks that “the 
great preachers of today, who command the largest attend- 
ance and accomplish the greatest good for the advancement 
of the gospel of Christ, are men who are fired with such a 
zeal for the salvation of men and the uplifting of Christ be- 
fore the world that they have a passion for souls which 
draws men to them.” He speaks at least for himself and 
those who, like him, want the pulpit to leave the ethics of 
business to business men, when he declares that “when men 
go to church they want their thoughts turned away from 
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economic and political questions to the one great dominant 
thought that touches every mind and soul, “What must I do 
to be saved?’” One minister tells how his leading ‘tired 
business man’ demanded that he “preach Christ and him 
crucified and then stop.” It is the stopping that has made 
it possible for such men to exploit tender children, over- 
work mothers, and keep a twelve-hour day in their shops. 
The answer that the preacher must make to all this is well 
expressed by Mr. Studdert Kennedy in another column. 
“This muzzling of parsons,” says this prophet of the con- 
temporary British pulpit, “this muzzling of parsons will not 


do.” 


The Incident of the 
Taku Bar 
ELATIONS between China and the rest of the nations 
are due for a thorough overhauling. The experience 
of every month adds to the certainty of this conclusion. 
Recent outbursts in connection with the attack on Tientsin 
serve to bring the demands of the situation sharply into 
focus. For several weeks one Chinese army has been de- 
fending itself against attacks on two fronts. One attack, 
feared from the sea, would have had the capture of Tient- 
To defeat 


this attack the defenders of Tientsin placed bombs and other 


sin, the key port of north China, as its objective. 


obstructions in the Pei river, making navigation impossible 
between the Taku bar and the city. Forts at the Taku bar 
were also armed and manned, and when vessels tried to run 
the blockade, they were fired on. The vessels fired on were 
foreign. They relied on the protocols signed after the Boxer 
When they found them- 
selves shut off from Tientsin, they appealed to the foreign 


trouble in 1900 for a free passage. 
powers. Diplomats at Peking served a 48-hour ultimatum 
on China. The blockade was abandoned, the mines removed, 
the forts dismantled. The defending army was forced to 


rr . . . s . 
abandon Tientsin; it will probably be forced to give up 


Peking as well. By every present sign, control of such gov- 
ernment as China has will slip back into the hands of the 
arch-militarist, Chang Tso-lin, with possible participation by 
his victim in the fighting eighteen months ago, Wu Pei-fu. 
$y the letter of the Boxer protocols, the diplomats were 
clearly within their rights in forcing open Tientsin, and 
bringing this shift in the Chinese political scene to pass. 
Whether they were wise is another question. 


How Long Will the Boxer 
Protocols Stand? 


T MUST BE REMEMBERED that the Boxer proto- 

cols were exacted from a prostrate government by a 
group of victorious allies who were, indeed, victorious, but 
who were also trying to recover from a tremendous scare. 
They were made about as drastic as any set of international 
obligations in history. Under the terms of these protocols, 
the legations in Peking have become a little world of their 
own, with their own walls, their own police, their own mili- 
tary guards. The United States not only maintains a per- 
manent marine guard at Peking, but a regiment of regular 
infantry at Tientsin, a few hours distant by rail. The regu- 
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lation for the dismantling of the Taku forts and keeping 
the Pei river free for navigation is a part of this series of 
protocols. Its original purpose was to protect the Peking 
legations by making impossible a repetition of the sort of 
fate which befell the unsuccessful Seymour relief expedi- 
tion of 1900. But in the recent case, insistence on the letter 
of the protocol had a very different effect. The legations 
were in no danger. The volume of foreign trade dislocated 
by the blockade was relatively small. But the diplomats, by 
forcing the issue, insured the retreat of the most hopeful 
figure among China’s military leaders and the return to 
power of a sinister freebooter whom the Chinese had hoped 
reduced to a secondary position. Three reflections arise out 
of what has happened. First, that a series of protocols 
which can be twisted to such a political use is not a protec- 
tion for the foreigners in north China, but a provocation to 
future trouble. They should be thoroughly overhauled. Sec- 
ond, that the action of American missionaries in protesting 
against American participation in the ultimatum served on 
China shows how wide the gap between the religious and 
political interests of Americans in the far east is growing. 
Third, that the shooting of students by Chinese palace 
guards during disorders caused by Chinese acceptance of 
the foreign ultimatum may, for the moment, turn the force 
of the student protest against Chinese rather than foreign 
officials. 


What Will Russia Do 
With the Family? 


ARX AND ENGELS declared the modern family to 

be a bourgeois institution. They advocated such 
changes in its legal sanctions as would give freedom to wo- 
men and allow its easy dissolution when love departs. Soviet 
Russia makes both marriage and divorce a matter of choice 
to the parties concerned, but with orthodox socialist zeal the 
care and protection of the children are held the main con- 
sideration. The father is legally compelled to support them, 
and the mother is given generous alimony. Some months 
ago a bill was proposed that would give the unmarried 
mother and her children the same legal status and claim for 
support as is now given the married or divorced mother. It 
aroused so much discussion that action upon it has been 
postponed until next summer, waiting, in socialist style, 
upon the resolution of the public mind. Here is a distinct 
recession from the ultra-communist method of imposing the 
theories of the orthodox upon the public. Trotsky advo- 
cates the law as a means of protecting the mother and child. 
The rural representatives oppose it strenuously as against 
peasant sentiment and unsuited to village life. Krilenko, 
with fiery doctrinaire zeal, accepts the argument of the 
more conservative that it will weaken the marriage institu- 
tion, and declares that “free love is the ultimate aim of the 
socialist state.” At the bottom the debate is over two funda- 
mentals of socialist doctrine—one that the protection and 
care of children is the first responsibility of the state, and the 
other that any legal compulsion that holds man and wife to- 
gether is a denial of personal freedom. Experience in Russia 
is proving already that women and children suffer most when 
divorce is made as free as marriage; the courts are crowded 
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with alimony cases and multitudes of women and children 
suffer by the desertion of the father. Our capitalist social 
order has made no adequate provision for the protection of 
the unmarried mother and the child born out of wedlock. 
The guilty man pays nothing; the innocent child pays all. 
The soviets at least dare to face the question. 


Drama Enters the Theological 
Seminary Curriculum 


NNOUNCEMENT by President Ozora S. Davis that 
A the Rev. Fred Eastman has been elected professor of 
religious literature and drama in the Chicago theological 
seminary is important for many reasons. It is important 
because it adds to the faculty of the seminary a man who 
has mounted rapidly from one position of importance to 
another during recent years, and who, by his untrammeled 
thinking and constructive writing, has with each move be- 
come a figure of increased significance in the life of the 
church. It is important because it brings to Chicago a 
journalist of rare ability, who will thereby be able to trans- 
fer the more easily his talents from his former task as 
managing editor of Christian Work to his new duties as 
a contributing editor of The Christian Century. It is im- 
portant most of all because it shows the manner in which 
a progressive theological seminary is seeking to adapt its 
course of training to the requirements of the new day. The 
announcement from the seminary says that Mr. Eastman 
will teach courses in biography and other literature, ad- 
vanced composition, and religious drama. It is no secret 

he emphasis is to be placed on the religious drama. 
In this field Mr. Eastman, both as student and as practicing 
He will take his 
a time when the churches are giving increasing 


lramatist, has had unusual experience. 


to the use of various dramatic forms for the 
m of their message. Material for such purposes 
ng from the presses. Some of this is worthy; most 
fit is puerile. At the Chicago theological seminary it may 
ossible for Mr. Eastman to instruct an important body 
clergymen so that they can distinguish between the 
good and the bad, and even encourage some men with ability 
work in this alluring medium. The work of the new de- 
partment is sure to be watched with care by the other min- 
rial training schools. 


\ Serious Attack on 
College Standards 

A \MERICAN COLLEGES are having a bad time with 
4 athletics. In Kentucky a Presbyterian president has 
torced to resign because the elevens representing his 
1 the gridiron failed to maintain the past ratio of 
In New York a Methodist president has sought 
e the scholastic standards of his school, and has swept 
tan entire football squad off the campus in the process. 
all parts of the country there come gloomy outgivings 
to the place which athletics now occupies in collegiate in 
. and the influence which it has on the character of col- 
Nothing that we have seen, however, begins to ap 
proach, in its implications, sentences which appeared on 
many a sporting page the other day. These are not the 
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words of a kill-joy reformer, but of Mr. John J. McGraw, 
sometimes known as “Muggsv,” and manager of the New 
York Giants. “I have discovered,” said Mr. McGraw, “that 
ninety per cent of those who break their word as to con- 
tract agreements are young college players. . . . I don’t 
mean, of course, that all college players are guilty of sharp 
practice, but as a whole they run second to sandlotters in 
the matter of keeping their word.” It is impossible not to 
suspect that the type of college athlete with whom Mr. Mc- 
Graw has had his unfortunate business experiences is the 
type which is doing so much to discredit college sports as 
a whole. He is an “amateur” athlete in college on a basis 
which inevitably undermines his ethical principles ; when he 
has served his full. term on a college team he is ready to 
carry his training in sharp practice into the avowedly pro- 
fessional field. And when he does, an observer of the Mc- 
Graw type is at hand, ready to make the connection between 


college background and poor ethics. 


An Important Announcement 
W's... THIS ISSUE, the able and widely esteemed 


interdenominational weekly, Christian Work, pub- 
lished in New York, merges with The Christian Century. 
On March 27 the publishers of Christian Work announced 
that its issue of that date wou!d be its last as a separate pub- 
lication and that thereafter it would be published in Chi- 
cago in union with The Christian Century. 

Readers of these pages will therefore vizualize our house- 
hold as swarming this week with a great company of new 
additions to our journalistic family. The first word we 
wish them to hear is, Welcome! They are not strangers, 
but friends, our brothers and sisters indeed, in the kinship 
of common ideals and Christian purpose. It would be 
difficult to find two papers whose union could take place 
more logically and naturally, from the point of view of both 
editors and subscribers, than these two journals of religion. 

3oth are undenominational; both are liberal; both are 

evangelical; both believe in the church and love it; both 
make Christ preeminent; both are social-minded; both 
believe that new truth is continuously breaking from the 
word of God and that our age is at once blessed and con- 
fused with a fresh disclosure of the divine will whose im- 
plications mean profound changes in organized religion and 
in the social order of the world. 

Why should two such papers go on in their independent 
way in these days so difficult for religious journalism? There 
is no good reason. The publishers of Christian Work and 
of The Christian Century have agreed, therefore, to bring 
the two periodicals under one roof and to issue them as one, 
thus bringing together the editors and subscribers in one en 
larged family. The editorial staff of The Christian Cen- 
tury remains the same, with the addition of Dr. Lynch, Mr. 
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Huntington and Mr. Eastman to the list of contributing 
editors. These three editors of Christian Work will con- 
tribute their share to our editorial columns, and Dr. Lynch 
will continue in the united paper his weekly communication 
under the heading of The Observer. This contribution has 
long been the most popular and characteristic feature of 
Christian Work. 

In his first Observer article, appearing in another column, 
Dr. Lynch, at our suggestion, recites the long history of 
Christian Work, which extends into the past more than one 
hundred years. It will not be necessary at this time to lay 
stress upon the significance of the union of two such papers, 
one speaking with the wisdom of a long tradition, the other 
with the outlook of but a single generation, but both sound- 
ing the same note of prophecy, of faith and of progress. 
The significance of such an event is great enough to de- 
mand an entire issue. And such an opportunity will be pro- 
vided. The issue of April 22 has been set aside as a “Cele- 
bration Number,” in honor of the union of Christian Work 
and The Christian Century. At that time, whatever is lack- 
ing in the present announcement will have full expression. 


Tue Epirors. 


The publishers desire to add to the above the statement 
that on the business side Christian Work subscribers will be 
treated from the start as members of the family. Their un- 
expired subscriptions will be filled out by The Christian 
Century. As subscriptions expire notices to that effect will 
be sent together with request for renewal. In every case 
where a subscriber to Christian Work is also a subscriber 
to The Christian Century his subscription will be extended 
by the number of issues due on the unexpired subscription 
Work. The New York office of Christian 
Work has been closed. All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to The Christian Century, 440 S. Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


to Christian 


The Easter After Easter 


S IN THE HISTORY of the church there have been 

more than two dates for Easter, so in the spiritual life 
there are Easters that do not come on the historical day. 
There are indeed as many observances as there are Christian 
souls. Every man has his own Easter—the day when first 
he becomes sure that his Lord is alive. Even in the gospel 
stories there were many Easters. Thomas was with the 
other disciples eight days after they had seen the Lord. 
That was for Thomas his Easter—a week late, but none the 
less in his experience the first of days with the risen Christ. 
Saul of Tarsus, as he said, was born out of due season; to 
him the joy of the new hope came, when the One whom he 
had counted crucified and dishonored forever,. showed him- 
self living to his persecutor. The history of the church in 
those days was the record of a light broadening into new 
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ranges, and ever touching fresh lives. It was the coming of 
Easter.with its joy and strength to man after man. To each 
as it came the message meant the beginning of a new life 
Dante wrote on the rubric of his life on a certain day, “Here 
beginneth the new life.” On many a rubric of many a life 
by the side of a certain date there has been entered the word, 
Here beginneth the new life. That date was the first and 
greatest Easter day for that man. “Last of all he appeared 
unto me also.” 

It has been said with justice that there is something which 
we need more than the re-expression of Christian truths; it 
is the re-experience of them. When we speak of any truth 
we have one necessary qualification for re-expression when 
we have experienced it. It is the experience of Easter that 
enables a man with boldness to re-express its message. With- 
out the experience, orthodoxy will not save us. No one is 
saved by believing in a historical event. 

In a valuable account of modern philosophy in the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, Professor Hoernle, discussing 
“Religion and the Meaning of God,” says that “the philos- 
opher who sets out to discuss religion must himself be re- 
ligious. For else, to put it bluntly, he will simply not know 
what he is talking about. . . We know God through religion 
and there is no other way of knowing him.” If this is true 
of religion as a whole, it is certainly true of the belief in the 
risen Christ. This cannot be understood by those who have 
not experienced in their own lives the certainty that Christ 
is alive, and is able still to come into living relations with his 
disciples. It is not Easter for any man simply because he 
hears the rumor from others that they have seen the Lord. 
Thomas heard such rumors, but not till that personal discov- 
ery of his on the eighth day that Jesus was before him with 
his wounded side and his pierced hands, did he have the ex- 
perience which is the joy of Easter-tide, and its greatest 
reality. 

It is one thing to hear of the happy fellowship of the peo- 
ple of God gathered with their Lord in the midst of them. 
It is a wonderful experience to listen outside a church and 
hear the singing; it seems as if by the harmony of many 
voices the doubts and uncertainties disappear, and only the 
hope rises pure and strong. But from without no one can 
share in the inward certainty of those who are inside the 
happy company. It may be Easter-day, and the alleluias 
are lifted high; but to him who has not known the Lord 
through his personal touch upon his life, it is not Easter. 
He is like a traveler, to use Mr. Thomas Hardy’s beautiful 
simile, who hears 


“An inland company 
Standing upfingered with ‘Hark! Hark!’ 

The distant glorious sea!” 

and yet to him it is simply the wind-swept pines. 
Yet on any day and in any place, the reality may come to 

a man, and that place is his Emmaus or his upper room, 
and that hour is his Easter-day. That is why there is some 
danger of a reaction after a wonderful festival. In Carr's 
Lane, Birmingham, it is well-known that after a certain 
experience in his ministerial life, Dr. Dale always chose an 
Easter hymn for every Sunday morning. Each Sunday was 
a joyful memory of the risen Lord. Each Sunday might be 
for the faithful a re-experience of the first joy and rapture 
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of the hour when first they saw the Lord. Each Sunday never been in danger; there was no reason for the demand 
might come to some seeking heart as the first personal for a permanent place being pushed at this delicate junc- 
Faster. ture; Brazil must have known what the consequences of her 
It is not as though every man may have a vision at noon action would be. Yet it is impossible to trace the course 
on the road to Damascus, or behold, as Thomas did, the of the week’s events at Geneva without feeling that Brazil 
Lord with his hands pierced. Blessed are they who have was no more than an eleventh-hour figure in a sordid game 
not seen in these ways and yet have believed! It is enough in which most of the cards were stacked from the beginning. 
to know that from the unseen and dimly-known world, be- Review the course of events, and this conclusion is certain. 
yond the range of the senses, there have been stretched out The present tragedy at Geneva grows out of the signing 
hands of mercy and strength, and from the silence there has of the treaties of Locarno, which were not to come into 
come into our inmost being the voice which one who hears effect until Germany should become a member of the league 
can neither deny nor mistake. To have the living Christ of nations. During the period between the conclusion of 
with us, that makes the reality of Easter and that experience the negotiations at Locarno and the meeting of the league 
may begin at any hour. What it means only they can tell assembly at Geneva, while Germany was passing through 
who have begun to know it for themselves. the regular procedure for applying for admission into the 
“To those that seek how good thou art, league, and was being assured of the unanimous joy of the 
But what to those that find!” members of the league in her approaching admission, 
, Inter. For these reasons it is needless to allow the joys of Eas- ominous rumors began to circulate. Poland began to ask 
cussing ter to be reserved for any one season. It is meant to be the for a seat on the permanent council ; it was obvious that 
ortion of every man to enter into those joys. They are al- she had French support. Spain and Brazil began to ask for 
ways waiting. After this central and glorious festival there similar seats ; it began to be suspected that they had English 
may be a reaction. But there need not be any reaction for ‘Upport. Italy made warlike gestures at Germany. 
those who believe that the resurrection was the beginning of As the day of the meeting drew near these rumors became 
anew order of experience, forever available for the children ™0Te persistent. Finally, they reached such volume that, 
imen, True for all potentially ; true for each in reality as i" England, there was a demand that Sir Austen Chamber- 
he claims it for his own. lain be instructed to an extent which would make it impos- 
sible for him to carry through any secret deals at Geneva 
‘ith his which would imperil the position of Germany. The uneasi- 
anh The Tragedy at Geneva ness in England just before the eqeming 0 Ge league ses- 
tail _ sion is perfectly mirrored in Mr. Shillito’s paragraph on 
HE SPECIAL SESSION of the assembly of the “Intrigue in the League,” heading last week’s British Table 
league of nations has adjourned, leaving a pall of gloom Talk. That this popular distrust was warranted was shown 
across the world’s hope of peace. It still seems beyond be- by developments at Geneva. There, as soon as the delegates 
lief that the nations in the league could have come to such gathered, it became apparent that the French-English pro- 
a door of promise as the Locarno treaties opened, and then gram was for immediate enlargement of the council, giv- 
oni have turned away. To the last hour, the mind refused to ing not only Germany, but Poland, Spain and Belgium per- 
enn credit the fear that the meeting would be allowed to break manent seats. Germany refused to enter the league on any 
aa up without having done what it was called to do. To have such basis. In this she was entirely justified. No hint of 
phi suggested, last January, when the flashlights were booming any such scheme had been given her at Locarno or after; 
fy PA and the motion picture cameras clicking and the statesmen to have loaded the council permanently with such a recruit- 
wll posing as the Locarno treaties were signed at London that ment for the Latin bloc would have been to make a joke of 
an within two months Europe would repudiate the whole basis the council. 
leluias of Le carno would have awakened nothing but derision. In The first stand to be mace against this program was that 
‘tia that derision The Christian Century would have joined. of Sweden. For a few days Sweden became an object of 
wr But the incredible has happened. Talk about keeping the general vituperation. Because she insisted that the spirit of 
vutiful spirit of Locarno alive while postponing the issue of Ger- the Locarno treaties be respected ; that Germany be elected 
man entrance into the league for another six months is just to a permanent seat; and that nobody else be so elected, she 
talk. No one can tell what governments may be in power was blazoned as a “tool” of Germany. But her foreign 
six months from now, or whether present nationalisms will minister put a stop to that sort of talk by making public the 
be appeased or magnified. For the six months, at least, Lo- secret undertakings entered into by Briand and Chamber- 
carno is dead, and any resurrection after what has happened lain at Locarno; by Chamberlain with Briand in order to 
will be a political miracle of the first order. secure French support for the Locarno treaties, by Briand 
For the moment, Brazil figures as the sinister agent of with Poland in order to induce Poland to sign the same in- 
evil. Brazil’s action in insisting upon immediate election to struments. Apparently, the Chamberlain instigation of 
a permanent seat on the council of the league, after the Spain and Brazil came later, as an English attempt to offset 
compromise involving Sweden and Czechoslovakia, men- the advantages already pledged France in the election of 
tioned in our previous issue, had been accepted, finally France’s dummy, Poland, to a permanent seat on the coun- 
wrecked the negotiations. It is hard to justify Brazil’s ac- cil. But as it turned out, to Sir Austen’s discomfiture, the 
tion. Indeed, it cannot be justified. Brazil has had her seat Spanish and Brazilian candidacies, once aroused, could not 
on the council from the birth of the league; that seat has be sidetracked at will. 
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Doubtless encouraged by the state of British public opin- 
ion, Sweden and Germany stood firm against the first pro- 
posals of Mr. Briand and Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
a series of compromises was worked out, one after another, 
the connecting feature of each being the agreement that 
Germany alone should be elected to a permanent seat on 
the council at this time. In some of these there were to be 
elections to non-permanent seats; in some there were to be 


Finally, 


no other elections until the next meeting of the assembly 
of the league in September. With Germany assured an 
honorable discharge of the obligations implied in the Lo- 
carno treaties, Sweden immediately stood aside. Indeed, 
Sweden finaliy proved ready to sacrifice her own place on 
the council to insure the immediate election of Germany. 
But always, as these compromises were perfected, there 
arose from some unexpected quarter a factor to invalidate 
them. It happened to be Brazil which invalidated the final 
compromise attempted. But it might just as well have been 
Spain or some other member of the council. When the 
wrecking votes were needed, they were always to be found 
somewhere. 

So the diplomats have left Geneva. 
the league. 


Germany is not in 
She has promised to renew her application for 
membership six months hence, but that promise means little, 
for no one can tell what sort of a government she will have 
then, or whether there will be any more hope of an election 
than there was this time. Certainly she will not again apply 
if there is the slightest chance of another slap in the face. 
The Locarno treaties have been reaffirmed “in principle,” but 
no form of words to be contrived by man can give those 
treaties real life in the face of the events of the last few 
weeks. A cabinet crisis is almost certain to take place im- 
mediately in Germany; Sir Austen Chamberlain may lose 
his post in the British government. And in every Euro- 
pean nation, save England, the bitter-end nationalists are 
rejoicing as they have not since the outbreak of the war. 
The tragedy of Geneva is not so much in what has happened 
there as in what has happened to give strength to the sabre- 
rattlers who, on both sides in the diplomatic impasse, will 
point to this as justification for their course. 

Furthermore, the situation raises the question as to the 
existence and power of a Latin bloc. The English press 
does not hesitate to declare this bloc to have been formed. 
Some sections of the American press carried formal notice 
of its formation. There is slight chance that the proposers 
of such a bloc would be audacious enough to give it formal 
standing immediately after what has happened at Geneva. 
3ut the form means little; it is the substance that counts. 
Is there an actual Latin bloc functioning? Has Mussolini 
begun to make his advertised “Napoleonic year” a reality 
by a series of political deals which guarantee the working 
together of Italy, France, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Poland? 
Is Brazil in this group? 
the Monroe doctrine? 


If it is, what is the implication for 


In any attempt to assess the damage done by the failure 
at Geneva, it must be remembered that the proposed dis- 
armament conference is involved. 
that conference. 
conference will not be held. 


France has never wanted 
It can be taken for granted now that the 
Nothing of value could be 
accomplished were the delegates to gather in the shadow of 
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this dismal event. Disarmament depends on mutual tryy 
and security, and Geneva has shown that the nations of 
Europe have none of the former, and believe that they 
have very little of the latter. 

The recent events at Geneva have made clear the realm 
of actual political importance which belongs to the league. 
The diplomats there would not have risked their political 
fortunes had not something solid been at stake. The at- 
tempt of certain correspondents to say that nothing more 
was involved than amoure propre is vain. Pride and self. 
esteem play their parts in such gatherings, and sometimes 
too large a part. But the men whose whole political Policy 
was built on the treaties of Locarno were not ready to see 
shipwreck come merely for the sake of their personal feel. 
ings. No; the Geneva negotiations revealed how important 
the council of the league has come to be for the political 
control of Europe. With Germany admitted alone to a 
council which requires unanimous action, one sort of Euro- 
pean settlement clearly impended; with Germany admitted 


to a council as only one of four new permanent votes a very 


different sort of settlement impended. As it turned out, 
there was not strength at hand sufficient to force through the 
plans of either party to secure control, but it was possible 
to bring all action to a standstill. 
der the circumstances, was defeat. 

The fundamental trouble, of course, was that Europe is 
still trying to build a structure of peace by methods of 
There were few of the smaller nations unfortunate 
enough to be drawn into the trouble at Geneva who did 


And to do nothing, un- 


force. 


not hear the pounding of the big stick wielded by the larger 
powers. There was still perceptible the feeling that na- 
tions are pawns, to be shoved about at will on the inter- 
national chessboard, and that the player with the heaviest 
And behind 
the bright front presented by the Locarno treaties it became 


clear that there still goes on the old, sad game of secret 


force at his disposal always has the next move. 


dealing and the hidden quid pro quo. Indeed, as this paper 
goes to press word comes from London that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, in his attempted defense of his course made 
before the house of commons, has admitted that in the in- 
terval between Locarno and Geneva he renewed to Spain 
his promise of support for her attempt to win a perma- 
nent seat on the council of the league. 

The league of nations may yet be a mighty help to the 
This is almost sure to 
be the case if Germany, and finally Russia, are given the 
place which their importance makes imperative. But there 
is a vast difference between political adjustments to pre- 
serve the balance of a continent or continents, important as 
they may be, and world peace. What has just happened at 
Geneva shows that difference. Such a spectacle as we 
have watched there does not mean peace. By no stretch 
of the imagination, by no compulsion of the will, can it be 
made to mean peace. The sober fact is, Geneva means wat. 
Perhaps not tomorrow; perhaps not next year. But ulti- 
mately, unless a spirit enters which was not there in March 
of 1926, Geneva means war. Secret political combinations 
and commitments, conceived in the ancient spirit of the 
balance of power, have divided Europe into armed cliques 
and set the stage for another continental catastrophe. 


political stabilization of Europe. 
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The Observer 


The Story of Christian Work 


HAVE BEEN ASKED to use this first letter under the 
| title The Observer in saying something about some of 
the outstanding names that have been connected with Chris- 
tian Work in its long history, and also to say something 
about the great causes to which the paper has lent itself in 
its fairly long history. The paper goes back a good many 
vears, even to the beginning of the Y. M. C. A. movement 
in America. If I am correctly informed it had its origin in 

of the Remington Arms family—and Dr. T. DeWitt 
Talmage, made its editor. Dr. Talmage was then one of 
the most famous preachers in the country. Everybody 
flocked to Brooklyn to hear this dramatic genius of the pul- 
pit, and The Christian at Work, as the paper was then called, 
soon had a big subscription list. As was the case with all 
religious journals in those days, it was a one man paper. 
The Christian Union—afterwards The Outlook—was Dr. 
Lyman Abbott and The Independent was Dr. William 
Hayes Ward. So it was with Christian Work, Dr. Tal- 
mage, and after his retirement it was Dr. William M. Tay- 
lor. 

Dr. Taylor reigned supreme in the pulpit of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle for many years. He was as different from 
Dr. Talmage as one preacher could be from another. He 
was Scotch and combined the vigor of intellect and the fer- 
vor of the mystic so often found in the great Scotch preach- 
ers. When he became editor of Christian Work its charac- 
ter underwent an immediate transformation, as did its sub- 
scription list. Dr. Taylor’s editorials were generally his 
sermons slightly altered, but in those days readers were not 
affrighted at a strong argument on some great subject even 
though it ran through three pages. The fathers were not 
great on bed-time stories but they did like argument and 
they got lots of it. 

The longest period of Christian Work’s history is linked 
up with the name of Dr. Joseph Newton Hallock. Dr. Hal- 
lock came into possession of the paper in 1874 and had very 
decided views as to the kind of paper demanded by the 
times. In those days there were no Sunday papers and even 
after they came into being it was a long time before any 
respectable family would buy one or even read one. The 
thing expected of any decent church family was that after 
the Sunday dinner, and accompanying nap, they should read 
the religious paper clear through. So out came the Chris- 
tian Union or the Christian Work, or the Advocate, or the 
Evangelist, or the Observer or the Congregationalist or 
some other religious journal and it was read from beginning 
oend. Dr. Hallock had a very keen journalistic sense and 
he sensed at once the sort of reading best fitted for these 
Sunday afternoons. He got the best known preachers to 
write for the paper. For instance, Dr. Theodore Cuyler 
wrote a weekly article for I know not how many years. 
Major Bright contributed weekly editorials and Dr. Hal- 
lock’s son, William Watson Hallock, joined the staff of the 
paper immediately upon graduation and remained with it 
until three years ago. Dr. Hallock did not make the paper 
@ propagandist organ in any sense of the word but he was 
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one of the pioneers in the movement for simplified spelling 
and Christian Work was one of the first journals to adopt 
some of the new usages. There were some very unexpected 
“come-backs” from the subscribers and Dr. Hallock once 
told me some very amusing stories about the experiment 
which I may share with my readers in a later article. Dr. 
Hallock’s idea of a religious paper was that it should fur- 
nish religious reading of all kinds, but he did on the whole 
sympathize with the liberal movement in the church. 

No one ever knows what is going to happen to a religious 
journal. While Dr. Hallock was making a great success of 
Christian Work as an undenominational paper, Dr. Henry 
M. Field was making an equally great success of the Evan- 
gelist, which had been founded in 1830 as a Presbyterian 
journal. Dr. Field was a man of vigorous mind and decid- 
edly liberal tendencies. The Evangelist was already sus- 
pected of heretical leanings but was sailing on calmly enough 
until the famous Briggs case came up to vex the Presby- 
terian body. When finally Professor Briggs was accused 
of heresy the Evangelist took his side. That was the be- 
ginning of the end. Professor Briggs’ fundamental conten- 
tion was that the church and the reason—i. e., the Christian 
consciousness or experience—were channels of revelation 
and seats of authority in religion, along with the Bible. That 
was terrible heresy for those days and when the Evangelist 
without being very positi-e about the truth of the positions 
advanced by Professor Briggs, insisted on his right to hold 
these views and remain within the Presbyterian church at 
the same time, it lost its subscribers in a few months and 
became a “tainted” journal. When Dr. Field retired Mrs. 
Louise Seymour Houghton made a brave attempt to carry 
the paper on, producing an exceedingly interesting and val- 
uable journal, but there was not enough interest in the lib- 
erty of prophesying to bring financial support and Dr. Hal- 
lock took the paper over and Mrs. Houghton came with it, 
and gave her facile and brilliant pen to the service of Chris- 
tian Work. 

The New York Observer, founded in 1823, had had a 
long and successful career as the organ of two great men, 
first Dr. Samuel Irenaeus Prime and then Dr. Augustus L. 
Stoddard. Both of these men were among the most attrac- 
tive writers of their day and their names were household 
words. While Dr. Prime was editor he was the Observer 
and the same thing was true of Dr. Stoddard. Dr. Stod- 
dard was one of the first Americans to travel extensively in 
Europe and his weekly letters, signed “Augustus,” were the 
outstanding feature of the paper. After Dr. Stoddard’s 
retirement Dr. John Bevans assumed control but the paper 
had become so much Dr. Stoddard that it was maintained 
with great difficulty and finally it also was merged with 
Christian Work. 


My connection with Christian Work began with the writ- 


ing of this weekly letter for Dr. Hallock in 1906. It was 
first called “The Optimist” and afterwards changed to “The 
Observer.” It has continued uninterrupted from that date. 
When Major Bright died Dr. Hallock asked me to write one 
editorial a week. When Dr. Hallock died in 1913, his son, 
William Watson Hallock, not wishing to assume the respon- 
sibility for the paper, offered it to me at a very reasonable 
price. I had no capital and was a preacher and writer by 
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profession, but when I laid the matter before Mr. Carnegie, 
with whom I had been closely associated in the peace move- 
ment, he said at once, “Take it, for it will be a splendid op- 
portunity to advance the two things we are most interested 
in, international peace and Christian unity.” So, with his 
help, I bought it. I immediately gathered a strong editorial 
council about me which has included such men as Doctors 
Ainslie, Cadman, Boynton, Brown, Atkinson, Macfarland, 
Mathews, Plimpton, Robbins, Woelfkin and James W. 
Johnson and Fred B. Smith. Working together we have 
tried to make it a great voice for the two things Mr. Car- 
negie mentioned and for liberty in the pulpit. When Rev. 
Henry Strong Huntington came back from Palestine, where 
he had been with the American Red Cross in war service, 
he came into the office as associate with me and assumed 
part ownership as well as editorial responsibility. He had 
already been associated with the paper under Dr. Hallock’s 
regime so he was, in a sense, coming home, and for the last 
six years he and I have owned it together and directed its 
policy. Somewhat over a year ago Mr. Fred Eastman be- 
came managing editor and his counsel and help have been 
invaluable. Both Mr. Huntington and Mr. Eastman will 
continue their relationship by writing for The Christian 
Century. 

I wish I had space to dwell upon some of the unique 
things Christian Work has contributed to religious journal- 
ism. Perhaps I may in a later letter, but it merges with 
The Christian Century easily because this journal stands 
for just that high idealism, that conviction that the gospel is 
for every sphere of human activity, and that liberty of 
prophesying for which Christian Work has always stood. 

FREDERICK LYNCH. 


The Courtesy School 


\ Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE WAS ONCE an Hotel that was torn down and 
T, greater one Builded in its place. And they who man- 
aged the Hotel spake one to another, saying, We will estab- 
lish a School of Courtesy, and every employe of this Hotel 
shall attend. 

So they hired an hall, and every day for Six Weeks they 
instructed the Clerks and the Waiters and the Porters and 
the Bell Hops and the Elevator Boys and the Check Girls 
and the Chamber Maids. And they said, This School doth 
not imply a Criticism, but we desire to Elevate our Standard 
of Service. Therefore, must each and every employe learn 
Courtesy. 

Now I was there on the day the New Hotel opened. And 
I sat down at a Table and there came to wait on me an Aged 
Ethiopian, whom I remembered well. And his name was 
Henry Clay White. And he also remembered me. 

And he welcomed me with a Stiff and Determined air that 
seemed to say, I will be Courteous if I die for it. 

And I gave him my order, and he thanked me as if I had 
given him a Liberty Bond for himself. But he was Stiff 
and not at Ease. 

And he served the meal, and he moved as if he had been 
moulded out of two by four scantling. 
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And I said, Henry, what is the matter? 

And he said, It is this School of Courtesy. I have alway; 
known how to behave toward White Folks until they sent 
me to this School of Courtesy. 

And it was even so. For all his native Politeness ang 
that which had grown out of his Experience had gone, and 
in its place was this Professional and Artificial Courtesy 
which was proving Nearly Fatal. For he was taking it 
Hard. 

And I smiled at this, but I meditated. And I said unto 
myself, Nevertheless, that School of Courtesy was a Bril- 
liant Idea. For while that Hotel had never lacked Courtesy, 
it is meet, right and the bounden duty of those who manage 
it to rise to New Levels of conduct to match their Surround- 
ings. And I would that all men who once drove Ox Carts 
and now drive Automobiles would do likewise. 

And I considered yet further, and I said, Old Henry 
needed no one to teach him how to be polite and obliging, 
yet it were no harm that even he should be taught not to 
insert his Thumb any farther into the Soup than is Conveni- 
ent, and a few little matters of Extra Polish which even a 
Waiter may profitably learn. 

And I said, Even though at the beginning it may be arti- 
ficial, it is worth while. For all Good Manners are acquired 
since the days when Humanity Dwelt in Caves, and each in 
the beginning was Artificial. Yet never doth a Good Qual- 
ity appear to full advantage, until it hath passed that stage, 
and become, as it were, to the manner born. But it were 
better for some men to be Artificially Courteous all their 
lives than be as they are now. 


The Easter Child 


I LOOKED on Easter hyacinths new-risen, 
White stars from cells of clay, 

And heard that life had ushered from a prison 
Your miracle today— 

A child-flower, dewy-sweet and human-hearted, 
And lighted like a star, 

A hungry little venturer newly started 
For journeyings afar— 

And thought, the light that sets a soul to burning 
From the unseen, unknown, 

Must hold the power to satisfy its yearning, 
And bring it to its own. 

Mary Waite SLaAteR. 


Spring 
OR the smell of the fern and the moist woods; 
For the haunting call of the wooing birds ; 

For the trees that meet on high to shelter us; 
For the sparkle of sunbeams the leaves have missed ; 
We thank Thee, Lord. 
For those to whom these things are lost,— 
For those who see and pass unmoved; 
For those who lie asick in bed; 
For those who starve in tenement and dust; 
O Lord, we pray. 


Epcar FRANK. 
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Is There Religious Persecution in 
Mexicor 


By George A. Miller 
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HE MORNING PAPER, the daily mail and oc- 
T casional telegrams indicate anxiety north of the Rio 
Grande over the religious situation in Mexico. Are we 
really safe down here where such terrible things are hap- 
pening? The situation is really very simple, in spite of 
the efforts of various interested parties to make it ap- 
pear otherwise. Mexico is human and fallible, and she will 
have to attain considerable speed and skill if she is to keep 
pace with the barrage of calumnies, complaints and mis- 
representation that are being published in the United States. 

The only people who have real reason for anxiety con- 
cerning ecclesiastical matters in Mexico are those who re- 
fuse to comply with the law of the land. With the com- 
mercial phase of the question I do not deal here, although 
it looks as if there may be more or less collusion for propa- 
ganda purposes between big business and big ecclesiasticism. 
As in love and war anything at all is good ammunition, 
provided it discredits Mexico. Mexico is too slow, we are 
told, the land of manana. And in the same breath, Mexico 
is too violent, suddenly the land of pronto. Mexico is too 
dilatory, also too exacting. Mexico is playing favorites, 
also forgetting her friends, especially those of large wealth 
and political influence. Mexico is persecuting all religious 
interests, also showing favoritism to the protestants. Mexico 
is disregarding all international amenities, also showing 
favoritism to the Americans. 


THE FACTS 


Pushing aside this clamor, just what is happening in 
Mexico? Mexico is making an honest-to-goodness effort 
to deal with a desperate situation in what seems to her 
officials the only practical way. The Mexico of 1857 was 
ecclesiastically a very sick patient and Benito Juarez and 
his compatriots prescribed heroic medicine. The Roman 
hierarchy had acquired title to and control of properties 
variously estimated at from one-third to one-half of the 
total value of all real estate in the entire country. Only a 
visit to Mexico and first-hand sight of the unbelievable 
array of churches on every knoll, by every road, in open 
fields, by running streams, on every street and often so 
close together that one joins another, can give even a 
faint idea of the extent to which the Roman hand was upon 
everything. Claiming always to be above kingdoms and 
thrones, the pope steadfastly refused allegiance to any 
temporal powers and assumed to dictate the policies of 
state and control international relations. One more twist 
of the screw and Rome would have taken over by force the 
government of the country; she already had most of the 
revenues. 

The Juarez reform constitution was the beginning of 
a fight to a finish. Heroic it was in truth, and after sixty- 
nine years, President Calles is disposed to finish the fight 







and settle the question of the liberties of the people and the 
freedom of the states from Roman interference and in- 
trigue. This sounds fairly drastic to us in the United 
States with our hands-off principle in dealing with matters 
of religion, but we have yet to realize the vast difference 
between Rome operating as a minority party in a relatively 
protestant country, and Rome where Rome is supreme. 
And those of us who have had ample opportunity tu see 
the workings of this latter situation have vast sympathy for 
Mexico. 


DISESTABLISH MENT 


What they did in 1857 was to disestablish the Roman 
church and “nationalize” all church properties, taking over 
in the name of the nation, usually without resistance or 
protest, the vast estates and valuable commercial holdings 
of the church, leaving untouched the church buildings and 
necessary residences for the priests. The process was 
sweeping and at the time fairly thorough, leaving the 
churches stripped of their various acquired riches. In point 
of fact, the Mexican government has never interfered 
with the exercise of the Catholic religion, as a religion, and 
is not doing so now. A good many of these properties found 
their way back under actual control of the church, in one 
way or another, usually in another. But the church never 
regained its strangle-hold on the resources of the country 
as it held them before 1857. 

During the administration of Porfirio Diaz, the Roman 
church, together with the new and growing protestant mis- 
sions, was allowed entire freedom in the prosecution of all 
religious activities and educational work, with the result 
that the Catholic church continued to be administered largely 
by foreign priests and friars, out of sympathy with the 
Mexican people and interested in Roman revenues. When 
the bloody years of revolution followed the collapse of 
the Diaz regime, it was alleged and still is that Rome had 
much, too much, to do with uprisings and revolutions and 
in various ways contributed to the embarrassment of the 
successive governments in their efforts to find a basis of 
peace and prosperity. 

This issue of the foreign friar became more and more 
acute until in 1917 the framers of the new constitution at 
Queretaro made a further effort to break the Roman 
shackles by providing that only “Mexicans by birth” should 
be permitted to “exercise the ministry” of any religion in 
Mexico. Primary education was secularized and all or- 
dained ministers or priests were forbidden to teach in 
any primary school. The new constitution became opera- 
tive but no interpreting legislation nor enforcing enact- 
ments have been adopted and no serious effort has been 
made to carry out its provisions until within the past year. 
For eight years priests and missionaries went their way, 
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winking at the law and Roman intrigue was again alleged 
as among the embarrassments of the administration. 

That the provisions of 1917 were very skilfully drafted, 
no one will claim. They failed to distinguish between 
friends and foes and the government itself has been placed 
in an awkward situation in its effort to avoid crippling the 
work of worthy schools and beneficent protestant churches. 


IMPARTIAL ENFORCEMENT 


Mexico is now putting into effect her constitution in the 
matter of foreign religious leadership and the seculariza- 
tion of primary education and in so doing is exercising a 
reasonable degree of impartiality. Here and there, pre- 
judiced officials or incompetent understudies are certain 
to blunder and in several cases have created embarrassment 
both to the government and to the vexed schools and mis- 
sionaries. These cases have been adjusted and mistakes 
rectified as promptly as possible. The loud complaints at 
present come, not from the protestant missions but from 
the Roman ecclesiastics who are not willing to comply with 
the law. Mexico has expelled from the country about two 
hundred foreign priests and a considerable number of sisters 
and nuns who were violating the constitutional provisions 
regarding primary education. It is understood that a con- 
siderable number of priests and nuns are still in the country, 
in hiding, waiting for the storm to blow over before re- 
suming their illegal activities. 

Protestant schools and churches have been given the same 
treatment as Catholic institutions. Practically all schools 
have been visited, inspected, asked to comply with the law 
and given a reasonable time in which to do so. Several 
protestant schools have been closed for a few days, pend- 
ing adjustments, but at present, so far as I know, all have 
At this writing 
a large number of the Catholic schools are still under ad- 


been reopened under government approval. 


justment., 
PRESIDENT CALLES SPEAKS 
On or about February 25, President Calles gave out an 
interview which was widely published, in which he stated 
definitely his attitude on the matter and his own under- 
standing of the spirit of the law. The government of Mexico 
has no quarrel with protestant missionaries nor schools, 
especially those from the United States, for the sufficient 
reason that these protestants have uniformly obeyed the 
law, have never entered into political activities nor fomented 
trouble for the administration. 
still find 


counselors of the Mexican leaders and as administrators 


The foreign missionaries 


may room for useful activities in Mexico, as 


of mission work. This declaration of the president has 
cleared the air and practically all missions and missionaries 
are now carrying on, within the law, without hindrance from 
the government. 

There is a grim humor and not too holy comfort for the 
missionary long persecuted and annoyed by the relentless 
and intolerant hierarchy, when he picks up the paper and 
reads of the present iniquitous favoritism of the Mexican 
government toward the detestable protestants. If only the 
government would be impartial! It is delicious to hear 
our tormentors pleading for religious liberty and tolerance! 


Is there religious partiality in Mexico? If so, it is the first 
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time the evangelicals have played the role of beneficiaries 
and we are very comfortable, thank you! 

All of this has a strange sound in our ears; it is hard tp 
comprehend the animus of such procedure. Why should 
not any man do good in any land and under all circym. 
stances? No one is objecting to the doing of good by any. 
body in Mexico. The point is that it is the principle and 
practice of the Roman hierarchy to control its constituents, 
not by the reasonableness of preaching nor the enlighten. 
ment of education but through the magic of the mass, the 
spell of the confessional and the hocus pocus of transferred 
merits and purgatory remittances, peddled out by expert 
ecclesiastical salesmen at what the traffic will bear. It is this 
that gives the church the strangle-hold on the devout and 
it is this that diverts fortunes to Rome and makes possible 
a dangerous political bloc, and it is this that the constity- 
tion seeks to curb within limits. Add to this condition 
the further fact that in Latin America religion and morals 
are often not on speaking terms, and one may understand 
a little of the why of things in Mexico. 

This opposition of the Mexican press is one of the em- 
barrassments of the government. Facts are twisted, data are 
distorted and reports are dished up so as to discredit the 
administration. It is reasonable to suppose that the sources 
of this inspiration are the same as animate the press of the 
United States in the daily scorings of Mexico. 

WHAT ABOUT IT? 

Begin by accepting the statements of those on the ground 
and in position to know that there is no religious persecu- 
tion in Mexico. The whole motive seems to be that of 
ending a pernicious political influence in the country. The 
only course open to missionaries in Mexico today is to obey 
the law, whether we like it or not. Practically all mission- 
aries are now doing so without serious embarrassment. The 
time will come when interpreting legislation will discrim- 
inate between purely religious and educational ministries on 
one hand and pernicious political propaganda on the other, 
and until that is done, we must obey the present law. 

Pro- 
testant work in Mexico is yet in its infancy, but the Mexican 


We come to another phase of the whole question. 


church has shown unusual capacity for self-direction. If 
every foreign missionary were withdrawn from Mexico the 
cause would go on, somewhat handicapped to be sure, espe- 
cially in educational work, but it would not perish. To cut 
off all financial aid through missionary agencies would 
seriously cripple the whole field and completely destroy some 
of our best work. The devastations of Mexico’s great re- 
adjustment between 1911 and 1922 have seriously limited 
As the 
economic level of the land lifts, our evangelical cause will 


the financial capacity of our protestant people. 


rapidly increase its self-support. 

The individual Mexican, given training and opportunity, 
shows extraordinary ability as an administrator. Those 
denominations which have pushed the Mexican to the front 
and into places of responsibility are reaping rich results in 
this hour of testing. So far as administration is concerned, 
there are a few churches that could retire every missionary 
and continue much as at present, except for the numerical 


loss in workers. There are other denominations in Mexico 
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that have kept the reins in the hands of the foreigners to 
their considerable confusion at this time. “I believe in 
Mexican leadership,” said a leader in one of these bodies, 
“byt it might not be safe to turn matters over to them just 
yet.” “Just look at the mistakes they might make!” ex- 
claimed another. It is the old story of adolescence. When 
did paternalism ever commit hara-kiri gracefully? “Do you 
know what I would do if I were to settle the procedure of 
your mission?” I asked a wise veteran of a great mission. 
“I would recall nine-tenths of your missionaries and use 
the funds for training Mexican leaders.” “You are right 
about it,” he admitted. “We can never expect great re- 
sults from Mexican leadership until we make a business of 
training these men for responsibility.” 
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We need not take too seriously the great anxiety of some 
of the Mexican pastors to defend the constitution. The 
constitution is working their way as against the foreigner ; 
that is all. And we may as well admit it, the whole present 
situation is putting the Mexican church on its mettle and is 
doing us all good. It is worth noting that the denomina- 
tions that have put responsibility into the hands of the 
Mexicans are not the ones that are having internal diffi- 
culties of administration. Mexican pastors and teachers and 
superintendents are loyal and those who know them best 
trust them most. The next time you see a statement in the 
papers that Mexico is conducting a general persecution in 
the name of religion, just remember the “soft” answer that 
little Johnnie gave to his sister, “Mush!” 


The Psychoanalyst Drops In 


By John R. Scotford 


OR SOME TIME I had been discontented with my 
K preaching. The sermon which I produced on my type- 
writer was good; the sermon which ultimately registered 
in the minds of the people was not so good. The preacher 
seemed to stand in the way of the sermon. What was the 
niatter? Some admirers made gentle suggestions; a brutal 
friend told me the truth. The principal charges were: a 
nicey nice manner, a silly smile, and a ministerial twang. 
This was indeed a bitter pill—for no one had prided him- 
self more on being unministerial than had I—but I swal- 
lowed it. Ten days later my friend, the psychoanalyst, 
dropped in. As the real function of these gentlemen is to 
listen to our troubles I proceeded to tell him about the 
nicey nice manner, the silly smile, and the ministerial twang. 
He smiled, as though he had already noticed those things 
himself, but had been too polite to mention them. Then, 
after the fashion of his ilk, he began asking questions. 

“\Vhen you go into the pulpit do you feel that you must 
assume a certain role?” 

| confessed that the pulpit had always seemed a strange 
place to be in. I had landed in the ministry as the result 
of a rather sudden decision while in college, and had never 
quite gotten over surprise at finding myself there. During 
my earlier ministry I had scolded myself for not being as 
pious a sort of person as | imagined a preacher should 
be. Of late years I had given up the idea that I should be 
religious after the fashion of someone else, but possibly 
something of that earlier notion still lingered in the back- 
ground of my mind. I had also grown up with the idea that 
my manners were very crude, and possibly I had sought 
to atone for my juvenile uncouthness by trying to be very 
nice in the pulpit. 

The psychoanalyst grinned. “You're a pretty decent sort 
except when you try to be nice, and then you're horrible.” 
Thus did he slay the silly smile and the nicey nice manner— 
but the pulpit twang still remained. 

“Whom are you afraid of when you stand in the pulpit ?” 

A denominational meeting came to mind when I had 


left out part of my speech for fear of shocking a nice gen- 
teel secretary whom I had discovered in the audience. The 
joke was that the newspaper reporter got the manuscript— 
and printed the only thing which I did not say! 

“So you sometimes straddle in the pulpit?” 

My mind went back to seminary days when we were 
taught that it was nice to have new ideas but that it was very 
bad form to state them in such a fashion as to shock any- 
one. Then I thought of the years when a large slice of 
my salary came from a fundamentalist pocket, and I was 
trying to find the common denominator between Union 
seminary theology and Texas orthodoxy. I started to say 
that during the last few years I had spoken my mind freely, 
but I had to qualify the statement by saying that I found 
it unwise to advertise how I voted, and that | tried to keep 
some of my convictions about the industrial order to myself. 


THE EFFECT OF STRADDLING 


“Don’t you know that when you straddle on a question 
your manner always becomes unnatural, and that you end 
by emphasizing that which you seek to conceal ?” 

“But what can a preacher do when his politics differs 
from that of the congregation?” | asked. 

“Tell them so,” he answered. “If you do it frankly it 
will not do any harm. On that score I always remember 
a politician whom I knew down in Alabama. He was cam- 
paigning in the enemy’s territory, and they put a heckler 
on his trail. In one of his meetings the heckler got up and 
asked, ‘What do you do with your illegitimate children?’ 
The politician answered, ‘I educate them,’—and carried the 
crowd!” 

I thought of an experience of my own. My convictions 
about peace and war had been creeping into my sermons, 
and were irritating some of the congregation. Sensing the 
situation, I announced that on a certain Sunday I would 
make a statement of my convictions on that score. The 
people were all there, some of them prepared for a bad 
shock. I presented a carefully reasoned argument as to the 
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futility of force, ending with a personal statement of belief 
in non-resistance. After church the three most conserva- 
tive men in the church came up and said it was all right. 
Since then I have not felt the necessity of saying much 
about peace—and no one would stop me if I wanted to. The 
church knows where I| stand. They do not all agree with 
me, but they are perfectly willing to let me stand there as 
long as I want to. 

“Probably if you told them all your convictions about 
everything they would love you for it,” suggested the psy- 
choanalyst. “Funny thing how rich churches fall for out- 
spoken preachers,” he added, naming a case in point. 

And so it was the desire to be unnaturally nice and a 
very mild form of straddling which had clothed my preach- 
ing in artificiality? And I had always thought of myself 
as outspoken and bold! But I found one bit of comfort; 
I am far from alone in my misery. I can think of many 
others who have the disease in more aggravated form. 

Possibly this personal malady is only a form of the 
disease from which the church at large is suffering. People 
do not oppose the church, but neither do they take it serious- 
ly. It is regarded as genteel, nicey nice, and harmless. Men 
do not hate the church; they ignore it. Why? 
church has acted a part. 


Secause the 
It has professed an interest in 
people which it has not felt. Too often a nice manner has 
been substituted for a warm heart. And on practically every 
decisive issue the church has straddled. Instead of speaking 
her convictions she has usually talked piously in the accents 


Business and 


WO SCHOOLS of theory and ‘practice contend for 

supremacy in our present-day economic order. A 
third largely holds the field. And it contends for its hold. 
Yet without sufficient vigor and conviction to re-assure 
even its devotees. They are simply holding on, and mak- 
ing the most of a tenure which the more intelligent of them 
know must eventually be taken from them. This third school 
demands that the traffic shall be forced for all it will yield, 
and the product held for all that the law will allow. “Busi- 
ness is business.” The operations of this school give 
countenance to charges of brigandage so freely lodged 
against modern business. 

Bravely struggling against this power are the two schools 
mentioned, but also contending against each other. One of 
these agrees that the traffic should be made to yield all it 
will, but maintains that business owes it to society to re- 
turn to the public the surplus, often enormous, which the 
process accumulates, in philanthropies, in social service 
or social research, in the varied activities of the rapidly 
multiplying “foundations.” 

Mr. Rockefeller voiced this philosophy not long ago; he 
has practiced it to the applause of multitudes of his fellow- 
Americans. He declared it to be altogether proper that 
wealth should be largely accumulated in private hands, 
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of the sanctuary. This policy has preserved the church as 
an institution, but has stultified it as a moral force. Because 
of affectation and lack of frankness her ministries have been 
clothed in garments of artificiality. She has missed her con- 
tact with real life. 

A few days after the psychoanalyst dropped in I attended 
an ecclesiastical council called to ordain a man to the minis- 
try. The candidate was a chemist who had strayed into the 
ministry. His paper was startlingly clear and candid. My 
old professor of theology would have fainted dead away 
if any student of his had produced such a statement. The 
candidate did not accept the Bible as an authority. He was 
not much concerned about the death of Christ. He paired 
the story of the virgin birth with that of George Washing- 
ton and the cherry tree. He went out of his way to be 
honest, and leaned over backwards trying to be candid. 
Some of us suspected that in a few years he would state 
things in far different fashion. The senior deacon of a 
wealthy church argued that the smart young man had 
knocked the bottom out of the Christian faith. The minis- 
ters were more sympathetic with youth. One man confessed 
that the candidate had stated what he had believed for ten 
years—but had never dared openly to admit! The candidate 
was ordained to the Christian ministry, not because of his 
theology, but because of his courage and candor. There is 
hope for the Christian church. Between the folly of youth 
and the insight of the psychoanalyst she may yet learn her 
lesson and reveal the faith which is in her. 


Philanthropy 


By Joseph Ernest McAfee 


provided the chosen individuals should accept their hold- 
ings, and the power which these holdings afford, as a 
public trust. He implied that the system is socially prefer- 
able to another which deprives individuals of such power 
to do good. This school maintains that initiative inheres 
in the individual, not the mass, and that it makes for the 
public health that the power to exercise this initiative 
should be lodged with relatively few choice individuals, 
who will direct great welfare enterprises as a public trust. 


FORDIZING AMERICA 


Over against this philosophy stands that of the other 
school, only recently formulated, and as yet very slightly 
practiced. The pioneer exponents of this socio-economic 
philosophy may be named as Mr. Ford and Mr. Filene. 
Doubtless the latter practices his doctrine more consistently 
than the former, and has formulated the creed more intel- 
ligibly. These two are different types. One is Jew and the 
other has sponsored in his agents embittered Jew-baiting. 
One is essentially a producer and the other a distributor. 
One is a faddist during his hours of recreation outside of 
business, and the other is level-headed, sociable and notori- 
ous for his common sense, while universally recognized as 
a thorough-going liberal and progressive. 
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But they are agreed on the main issue. One of the most 
striking sections of Mr. Filene’s book, “The Way Out,” 
is that entitled “Fordizing America.” He maintains that 
Mr. Ford’s practice in mass production, and, in this es- 
sential, his economic and social theory, are thoroughly 
sound, and mark out the only sure course for American 
business and industry. 

The distinctive feature of this social thinking and prac- 
tice with which we are concerned just now is the putting 
back into the industry from which it comes the surplus 
commonly known as profits. Instead of allowing profits 
to accumulate in private hands, whence they may be dis- 
pensed, wisely or foolishly, in philanthropies, as is proposed 
and practiced by the other school, these men and those who 
share their ideals are working out a system by which prices 
are constantly reduced for the benefit of the consumers, 
and surpluses, above the costs of labor, management and 
capital, go back into that particular industry and its col- 
laterals, to effect economies in production and distribution. 

It is agreed that the highest refinements of democracy, 
consistent with the economic objective of good business, 
should be developed in industry. What these refinements 
will lead to in the technique of industrial organization no- 
body knows. Mr. Filene is emphatic in his devotion to in- 
dustrial democracy, not because he is primarily or blindly 
devoted to a formula of politics or of other social organiza- 
tion, but because he is a business man and is striving for 
the highest efficiency in business. Industrial democracy is 
in the long run the best business, is his contention. 


INITIATIVE AND DARING 


Does this program provide for industrial and commercial 
initiative? Will business thus organized dare innovations? 
Will it explore the unknown on courageous speculation, as 
does business organized primarily for profits? Has not 
American industry forged ahead by grace of ‘this daring? 
Rob the American business man of the liberty to “plunge” 
in the use of money under his absolute control, and where 
will our industrial system land? Will it land anywhere but 
where it is? Does not this new economic school threaten to 
slow up industrial progress, and finally reduce the economic 
order to a stagnation from which only violent revolution 
can rescue us? 

No, maintains this school; by no manner of means. Mr. 
Filene and others do, indeed, agree, rather they scrupulously 
point out the fact, that the old pioneering days in American 
industry are over. They are not speculating on what might 
or might not have been in the industrial crises of the past. 
They are thinking of the present and the future. They be- 
lieve that an intelligent democracy in industry will not only 
yield to, but will create and insist upon, the services of ex- 
pert management. They would doubtless agree that putting 
profits back into industry under democratic control fore- 
stalls reckless speculation and the kind of “initiative” which 
inheres in speculation, but they will not agree that industrial 
democracy is devoid of initiative or threatens stagnation. 
Indeed, they look to industrial democracy to preserve and 
cultivate initiative of the highest order. And especially do 
they claim for their system constancy in initiative, which 
the private control of industrial profits notoriously lacks. 
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They call attention to the invariable and inevitable stagna- 
tion which awaits industry brought under the control of 
the second, third or fourth generation of wealthy families, 
or of banks and the financial mind. 

But what of philanthropy? Grant for the moment that 
a degree of democracy is valuable from the point of view 
of the industry itself. What of the social effects of self- 
absorbed and self-contained industry? What provision may 
society find for the social initiative which private benefac- 
tions have vouchsafed in our history? What is to become 
of our organized charities, our private educational institu- 
tions, and all the long list and wide range of privately sup- 
ported philanthropies? Are we ready to trust democracy 
with social progress? 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Nobody believes, of course, except hair-brained doc- 
trinaires, that revolutionary changes can be safely wrought 
in a day. It may take a long time to effect any pronounced 
change in our present organization of philanthropy. It will 
take just as long as may be required to induce the rank 
and file of citizens to think through this problem. But noth- 
ing is more evident right now than that social service and 
charity are wastefully and ineffectively conducted under 
the control of speculative philanthropy. 

The misdirections of much philanthropy are glaringly 
evident. The waste is serious. The misconceived “benev- 
olence” would be comic if its consequences were not so 
often tragic. Mr. Ward’s endeavor to project a vast organ- 
ization of bread-makers has at least temporarily miscarried. 
But he seeks to effect measures which many students of 
social problems esteem to be ludicrously misconceived. Out 
of the huge profits of this merger he proposes to set aside 
large sums to be employed in “welfare work” for children. 
It looks like a device to employ the profits of bread-selling 
for feeding the babies who have been starved by exorbitant 
prices charged for bread. 

Our new school of industry maintains that the profits 
from more efficient bread-making belong in the industry 
itself, reducing the price of bread to the consumer, increas- 
ing the wages of the worker, and otherwise insuring pro- 
gressively better service to the whole of society from that 
particular industry. 

Granting once more that this reasoning applies to this 
particular case and to many others where charity is now 
misdirected, does there not remain a wide zone of social 
need for which no provision can be made except through 
the administration of large accumulations of wealth in 
private hands? Lying between organized industries there 
are wide fields not cared for. Education, art, exploration, a 
permanent scourge of indigence, and religion, especially 
religion,—are not all of these dependent upon private 
philanthropy to a degree which makes its leadership and 
support indispensable ? 

A BETTER ORDER 

Doubtless this is true, as our social scheme is set up to- 
day. But the system is frightfully inefficient. It is so 
ponderous and lumbering as to threaten to bring the social 
fabric to wreck. The notorious and increasing inefficiency 
of our present system is forcing the keen minds now merg- 
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ing into this new “school” of social theory and practice to 
work out a better order. 

These “new-schoolmen” are not socialists. They do not 
accept traditional socialism; their program is at points 
antagonistic to socialist fundamentals. They are practical 
business men, some of them highly successful when meas- 
ured by current tests. They are more and more numerous 
in both Britain and America, and their program has been 
wrought out of the severe school of economic experience 
in these highly industrial civilizations. 

Organized education and religion have found it desir- 
able or necessary to resist socialism. So long as the con- 
troversy remains doctrinaire, it amounts to the pot’s call- 
ing the kettle black. Socialism which defies religion assaults 
from the outside long-established strongholds; organized 
religion has right of way in the doctrinal field. Opposing 
doctrines, remaining doctrines, are worsted in advance. 

Our new school is not 
scientific and pragmatic. From the religious point of view 
it is noteworthy that Jews, protestants, free-thinkers, and 


doctrinaire. It is thoroughly 
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what-not, are already thinking and working together here, 
in some impatience with those who conceive religion in 
terms which tend to cloud their vision and confuse their pro- 
gram. It is likely that organized religion will in the long 
run be forced into a more serious reckoning with this school 
of “social science” than with any other opponent it has or 
will soon encounter. The encounter will be the more dif- 
ficult in that the fight will be all on one side. This “science” 
is not radical, not iconoclastic, not embittered against the 
established order, not irreligious, not set up in opposition 
to anything except muddling and prejudice and inefficiency, 

Yet its conscious and increasingly intelligent aim is the 
establishment of a social order which automatically does 
away with the resources upon which our institutional re- 
ligion has come more and more to depend. Can our religi- 
ous institutions accept for themselves this philosophy and 
work out a program of spiritual ministry which shall no 
longer subsist upon “philanthropy”? It may be that this 
will prove to be the supreme question of the hour for the 
church. 


British Table Talk 


London, March 9. 
F ROM THE HAPPENINGS in church and state I ask leave 
to turn aside for a moment in order to write a note upon 
“My Apprenticeship.” In this most frank and valuable study 
Mrs. Sidney Webb tells the story of how she was led to her 
a social investigator. There is an impression abroad 
that Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb are cool, 
unemotional students of the 
facts and tendencies of our social and in- 
They are to be 
Without doubt they have given to the student of English 
and to the 


work as 


scientific, 


My Apprenticeship 


dustrial life rumored almost incarnate blue- 


books 
history, ocial reformer, the results of long and 


. . . ow ‘ . . 
patient investigation. They have traced with marvelous skill 
the story of local government in this land, and they are the 


Mr. Webb 


brief-lived labor government, but he, or I should say they, had 


historians of trade unionism Sidney was in the 


not to wait for office to make their influence felt. For a genera- 
tion they have been among the significant forces in our political 
life. But Mrs 
forever the illusion that she and The Other One, as she calls 


Webb in her beautiful book must have removed 


Mr. Sidney Webb, are dry-as-dust scientists, choosing the body 
of the state as another might choose for analysis the republic 
There is no book 
known to me which tells the story of a life as it might appear 


of the ants or the ways of the troglodytes. 


predestined to the service of the state, through the quiet and 
unrewarded investigation of social facts; but it is also a book of 
the deepest interest to all who care for human documents. It 
is Beatrice Potter who tells her story; the book ends with 1892, 
when she was married to Mr. Sidney Webb—‘“a working com- 
faith, made perfect by 
marriage; perhaps the most exquisite, certainly the most endur- 
“My 
the movements in religious 
We see 
woman was 


radeship founded in a common and 


ing of all the varieties of happiness.” Apprenticeship” 


has much light to throw upon 
thought during the last quarter of the 19th century. 
in her frank this 


shaped in her youth, set as she was in the midst of a circle 


confessions how the mind of 
of highminded and gifted men and women, and above all priv- 
ileged to be from girlhood the friend of Herbert Spencer. Of 
him she has written with tenderness and candor. In Decem- 
ber, 1903, she entered these words in her diary concerning her 


friend who had died in July of that year: “Did the light that 


in him survive even for himself? To me he seemed in 
these last years to be stumbling in total darkness, hurting 
himself and then crying aloud in his lonely distress, clinging 
to his dogmas, but without confident faith—with an almost 
despairing and defiant pride of intellect.” But all his short- 
comings, she declared, were like an ugly and distorted setting 
to a small but brilliant stone. “This setting may drop from 
him at death and the everlasting brilliant of truth-seeking 
remain. He will be among the elect.” The story is told here 
how this woman was led from the position of Spencer to the 
political creed which he fought most fiercely. She became and 
remains a sacialist; nor did she keep to the teaching which he 
gave upon religion. Still agnostic, she said of herself in 1903, 
she doubted materialism more than spiritualism, and had come 
to listen “for voices in the great unknown, to open my con- 
sciousness to the non-material world, to prayer...” But this 
is not a review and I must be content to commend this book 
without reserve to all who wish to understand the social and 
political movements in this country. They will learn a little 
more why so many of the best minds have turned towards 
socialism. But they will find more than such things in this 
singularly beautiful book. 


was 


Sir Austen Goes 
To Geneva 

The debate in the house of commons upon the proposed 
additions to the council of the league took place according to 
plan. Sir Austen did not greatly impress the house; the debate 
went strongly against the proposals to admit Poland and Spain 
as permanent members of the council at the same time that 
Germany is admitted. The chief voice raised in favor of this 
French and Italian proposal was that of Sir Alfred Mond, the 
latest recruit to the government, who overdid, as converts do, 
his part. The prime minister, as usual, intervened with marked 
effect. The net result was that Sir Austen left for Geneva with 
a certain latitude but, I imagine, with pretty clear indications 
that this country will not pardon him if he make himself and 
us parties to any intrigue which aims at a new balance of 
European powers in the council of the league. Sir Alfred 
Mond accused the league of nations’ union of making intrigues; 
I am glad to find that he thinks the union so strong in its in- 
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quence; the charge is met and refuted by Sir Gilbert Murray; 
it ig not the union that convicts the conspiraters; Mussolini and 
some powerful French voices have pleaded most strongly that 
Germany must be neutralized in the league from the beginning, 
or perhaps I should say, sterilized. It is reassuring to find that 
upon such a matter there is practically unanimity in this land. No one 
who wishes for a clue to the conduct of this nation, when it is at its 
test, can do better than seek it in the instinctive feeling of good 
sportsmanship which is deep down in the British character. 
If as a nation we can be convinced of facts that a certain course 
of action is not “playing the game,” we are done with it. We 
have been reminded of our shortcomings by our good friends, 
Walter Page, Colonel House, Count von Keyserling and others. 
They find us a little dull and even stupid, but no one who has 
studied the British character at close quarters will ever doubt 
its love of fair-play, and it is this which has made the pro- 
posal to pack the council against Germany so objectionable to 
cur people, tory, liberal and labor alike. 


* > * 


The Return 
Of Bach 

Recently in the People’s Palace in the east end the Bach 
choir, conducted by Dr. Vaughan Williams, gave the mass in 
B minor. The vast hall was full; scarcely a hearer left before 
the end, and the music takes two hours and a half. There was 
no applause sought and none given. This is but one out of many 
evidences that Bach has taken his rightful place not only 
as an incomparable musical genius, but as an interpreter of 
the Christian faith, Everywhere now the musical folk are re- 
turning to the great storehouse of spiritual treasure hidden for 
long in the scores of the Leipzic cantor. The Bach choir was 
founded exactly fifty years ago; its members now have the 
happiness of knowing that they have led the way for others to 
follow. Dr. Vaughan Williams, himself a great composer, 
lays his tribute at the feet of Sebastian Bach, whose mass in 
B minor is admitted, he says, by general consent to be the 
greatest choral work ever written. And there are those who, 
if they were asked to say at what moment in their lives they 
have been most conscious of the eternal glory of the world 
unseen, would answer at once, “when we heard the Sanctus 
inthe mass in B minor.” There Bach carries the hearer to the 
loftiest heights conceivable, and then he seems to lose all the 
limitations of earth and to hear the music which the sons of 
God made when “the morning stars sang together.” Happily 
today these glories are becoming ours to share and to enjoy. 
They tell us many things of the good old days; but we can 
answer, “We have heard music which you never knew, for 
though it was there for you to hear, you never heard it.” Let 
it be recorded, as one good sign of the condition of England 
that we have seen the return of Bach. 


. . + 

Candor in the 
Pulpit 

In a leading article the Sunday Times, a paper with a fine 
reputation for its breadth of interest, dealt with this subject. 
This journal has every Sunday a causerie by Sir Edmund Gosse; 
that alone would make it worth while to read it; but there are 
many other features of importance in it, and I doubt if there are 
many statesmen and writers who have not written for its pages 
at one time or another. After this introduction, here is the 
piece: “In his Lenten preaching at St. Paul’s Dr. Gore, not 
for the first time, has set an example to other preachers of 
candor in regard to Biblical criticism. It is true that such a 
Preacher may bring some dangers to the weaker brother; but 
there is reason to complain at times of the tyranny which that 
brother exercises in the church. The honest preacher must be 
Prepared to run risks. In the present day at least nothing is 
gained by evasion or reserve upon subjects which are being 
discussed in the press and in book after book. It is no use 
trying to keep secret things which are already proclaimed from 
the housetops. If the preacher believes it his duty to declare 
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war upon modern science, that is a defensible and in many 
ways an attractive policy; or if he honestly thinks that it is 
the task of a Christian minister to reconcile the faith with the 
claims of modern historical and scientific research, then, also, 
his policy is not open to the charge of evasion. The preacher 
may be upon one side or the other; the one untenable position 
is to sit tight upon the fence. At the same time it is a perfectly 
just claim that our spiritual teachers shall not leave us in a 
land of barren negations. When a fellow-man stands forth 
before us and claims to interpret to us the great realities of 
the spiritual world, we are not disposed to forgive him if he 
is simply destructive. We are curious to know upon what 
solid rock he calls us to build our life. By all means let the 
things that can be shaken be removed, if only we are left with 
that which cannot be shaken. The candor which we seek in 
the pulpit is the frank and fearless utterance of one who comes 
to us from the holy places with good tidings. Of such preach- 
ing we do not grow tired.” 


And So Forth 

The Hulsean lecturer for next year is to be Canon C. E. Raven 
of Liverpool. His subject will be, “The Spirit, the Giver of Life.” 
Dr. Raven was one of the secretaries of Copec, and both as a 
a theologian and as a student of Christian socialism he has won 
an honorable position in the world of scholarship. It is worth 
the attention of some critics of Copec to note that one of its 
leaders is devoting his Hulsean lectures to “The Spirit, the 
giver of life.” Some of these critics have failed entirely to see 
that Copec is avowedly a spiritual adventure ... “It is much 
harder to carry on a Christian church in 1926 than in 1876,” 
said Dr. Herbert Gray last week. But at the same time he 
looked forward to a great victory for Jesus Christ. “There 
is a wonderful ferment of new life abroad—new life that will 
be Christian. I pray God that the church may not miss it.” 
... The bishop of Durham fainted in the pulpit as he was 
preaching last Sunday in Westminster chapel. He soon re- 
covered but was unable to resume his sermon, which was upon 
the necessity of keeping the teaching of religion in the schools. 
Dr. Henson for many years now has shown his goodwill to- 
wards the free churches in his willingness to preach in their 
pulpits. There is no bishop more friendly and at the same time 
more opposed to the position of the free churches; yet he is 
always welcome among them. . . . Oxford university is to con- 
fer the degree of D.D. upon the Rev. J. H. Ritson, the president 
of the Wesleyan Methodist conference. Only those who re- 
member how rarely such an honor has been given to a free 
churchman will appreciate what this act means. What the 
early tractarians would have said to such a proposal it is im- 
possible to imagine. It would have been to them the great 
apostacy; but times change. ... General Bramwell Booth is 
70 years of age, and all sorts and conditions of us thank God 
for him and wish him “godspeed.” At the great celebration 
held on March 8 a presentation was made to the general from 
the army in the United States of America, Australia, Canada, 
China, Denmark, Finland, France, Belgium, Holland, India 
and Ceylon, East and West Indies, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Japan, 
Korea, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United Kingdom, etc., of cheques for the amounts collected 
for the extension of missionary work in India, China, Africa, 
and other countries. The total amount of the fund raised was 
£165,282. ... At the Kingsway hall, the West London mis- 
sion of the Wesleyan Methodist church, the Rev. I. G. Gold- 
hawk is to succeed the late C. F. Ream. This is one of the 
leading pulpits in Methodism. Mr. Goldhawk comes to his task 
from a very successful ministry in Bowes Park, a suburb of 
London. ... Dr. Henry A. Atkinson is in England for a brief 
spell; I hope to meet him next week. . . . Our leading authority 
upon Shakespeare died last week. Sir Sidney Lee was not only 
the author of the most learned work on Shakespeare; he edited 
for a long time the National Dictionary of Biography and 
wrote the life of King Edward VII. He lectured till two years 
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ago in the East London college. But I like best of all the 
tribute paid to him in a letter; it is worth sending in full: 
“Sir: I have known the late Sir Sidney Lee for very many 
years, and my literary acquaintance has been tolerably ex- 
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tensive. He is about the only man, I think, of the whole lot 

of us (including myself) from whom I have never heard ay 

unkind speech about a fellow-craftsman. George Saintsbury.” 
Epwarp SBILtI10, 


The Book World 


A Great Book on Education 


D' )UBTLESS the many professional educators among the readers 
of this paper will learn through the educational magazines the 
merits of a volume which seems to me the most important contribu- 
tion in this field—Tue Practice or TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY 
, by Henry C. Morrison (Univ. of Chicago Press, $4.00), but 
I venture the opinion that it should also have a very wide 
reading among parents, ministers, students of religious educa- 
tion, and need to understand the 
educational process even though they may not spend their days 
behind a teacher's desk. For while the title gives promise of 
a practical treatment of specific problems of high school teach- 
ing—a promise which is richly fulfilled—the implications touch- 
ing the meaning of the whole educational process are as im- 
portant for intelligent people generally as the technical sugges- 
tions are to members of the profession. Fundamental to the 
whole treatment is the idea that mere “lesson-learning” is a 
wholly inadequate conception of education. The true product 
of education is not lessons learned, but an improved attitude 
toward the world satisfactory behavior in society, and 
there is no magic in learned lessons to produce automatically 
these desirable results. Education will not eventuate in social 
control unless it is definitely and intelligently designed to do so. 
Che only perfectly inevitable corollary of learning is forgetting, 
and the surest fate of a habit acquired by mere drill or com- 
pulsion is to break down when the compulsion is removed or 


the conditions 


SCHOO! 


others who have reason to 


and 


are altered. 

The treatment of history as a school subject illustrates as 
well as Let history not be approached from the stand- 
point of ground-to-be-covered and lessons-to-be-learned, but as 
a process of social evolution to be understood, and the student 
may, if competently taught, get from it not a series of facts 
to be forgotten, but a certain critical attitude which will help 
him to discriminate between the credible and the incredible, an 


understandi 


any. 


ng of the society in which he lives, and a reason- 
ing attitude current than one of 
The organ- 


zation of the material of a given course into “units” with refer- 


toward institutions rather 


‘ither passive acceptance or indiscriminate revolt. 


ence to these objectives is a technical matter in which perhaps 
only teachers will be interested, but the recognition of the 
objectives is a matter of importance to all. 

rhe application of the same point of view to the develop- 
ment of attitudes toward conduct is a matter of still 
Most fundamental is the realization that 
this is not to any great extent a matter of discipline or school 
administration or of specialized subject-matter by the learning 
of which right conduct can be secured, but of the total influ- 
ence of the school as exercised through all of its teaching and 
The development of “attitudes,” which have to 
do with intelligent understanding, appreciation, and the general 
direction of one’s desires and enthusiasms, goes much deeper 
than mere conduct, which may reflect only the temporary result 
of external control. Persons who are interested in religious 
and moral education should give very careful attention to the 
chapter on “Right Attitude Toward Conduct.” 

There are many other chapters which tempt one to discussion. 
For example, the one on “Application.” One of the teacher’s 
primary problems is that of securing sustained attention to 
the matter in hand. Here is an informing laboratory study of 
the phenomena, with suggestions which are the product of 


right 
greater consequence. 


its personnel. 


experience and experiment. In fact, the whole book is a lab. 
oratory product in which theory has been carefully tested and 
checked by practice. I have no fear that teachers will not 
have it brought to their attention, but I am solicitous that it 
shall not be overlooked by the many others who ought to read 
it but to whom the title will suggest something too exclusively 
technical. If you are not a teacher, you can skip the tech. 
nically pedagogical part and still find plenty of material in its 
650 pages to be worth the price. 


Books About the Bible 


ACRIFICE IN THE OLp TESTAMENT (Oxford Univ. Press, $5.50), is 
S a posthumous work of the late Professor George Buchanan 
Gray, who was among the most distinguished old testament scholars 
of his generation. Taking his point of departure from the thesis 
of Robertson Smith that sacrifice in the Hebrew ritual was not 
primarily the payment of tribute but an act of communion in which 
the god and his worshipers unite in partaking of the flesh of a 
sacred victim, Dr. Gray examines the other aspect of sacrifice and 
undertakes to determine the part played in sacrifice by the idea 
of the offering of a gift as distinguished from that of communion. 
The amazing erudition which he displays, and the exhaustive thor- 
oughness with which he has studied all the relevant data from 
the earliest times down to and including the relation between the 
passover and the Christian eucharist in new testament times, will 
command the respect of scholarship throughout the world. 


The greater part of the material contained in THe GrowTH AND 
CoNTENTS OF THE OL_p TESTAMENT by the late Professor Charles 
Foster Kent (Scribner, $2.75), has already appeared in the form of 
introductions to the various volumes of the “Student’s Old Testa- 
ment,” but it is well worth while to have it published in this separate 
and compact form. Professor Kent’s work, of course, needs no 
praise and is open to no criticism from me. This volume gives a 
complete introduction to the literature of the old testament, almost 
as detailed as Driver’s except that it does not include direct refer- 
ence to the Hebrew text and is therefore better adapted to the 
use of most readers, as well as most preachers, and with the ad- 
vantage of incorporating the results of the latest scholarship. 


It would be difficult to cite a title less exciting to ordinary readers, 
including myself, than THe Date or THe Exopus, by J. W. Jack 
(T. & T. Clark, $3.50), but the book admirably illustrates how 
interesting a piece of historical research may become when a wide 
range of data and a fund of varied learning are focussed upon 4 
single point. The determination of the date of the event in ques 
tion involves a survey of certain periods and problems of Egyptian 
history, the whole question of Egyptian control in Palestine, the 
general subject of biblical chronology, and the larger migratory 
movements of the Semitic peoples of which the exodus was a detail 


Biste Reapincs by Sibyl M. Huse (Putnam, $1.50) contains tes 
lectures on Genesis and Exodus from the Christian Science stand- 
point. We read that the old testament canon was completed and 
closed by the work of Ezra and the “great synagogue;” that “at 
other point in the unity (of the Bible) is that the character of God 
never changes;” and that “the moral law never changes” as t€ 
vealed in the Bible. For the most part it is an agreeable par* 
phrase and summary of the biblical narratives without recognition 
that critical questions exist. 


Bishop Slattery has arranged a series of Bistz Lessons for th 
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Sunday mornings of the Christian year (Houghton Mifflin, $1.50), 
containing passages from the old and new testaments for each day. 
The book is recommended by the commission on the revision of the 
iectionary for permissive use in the Episcopal church, and may 
very profitably be used by others. 


Tue Sincers or Jupan’s Huts, by Charles A. Boyd (Revell, 
$1.25), is not a commentary but a series of “story-settings” for 
eighteen selected psalms. The stories are simple, not too imagina- 
tive, scarcely stories at all but rather atmospheric backgrounds. The 
work is carefully and devoutly done. 


A simple, readable and accurate account of THe Procress oF 
Opp TESTAMENT PropHecy is given by W. J. Farley (Revell, $2.00). 
As the sub-title indicates, it is done in the light of modern scholar- 
ship, with no controversy but a quiet acceptance of the most assured 
results, such as the exilic setting of second Isaiah. There seems 
to be an avoidance of the problem of Daniel, for he is not included 
among the prophets, and when the author comes to give a survey 
of apocalyptic literature he calls Daniel “the prototype of later 
apocalyptic literature,” and he cites Daniel along with certain passages 
in Isaiah, Ezekial and Zechariah as beginnings of apocalypse which 
“had already appeared in later old testament prophecy.” In the 
main, a sound and intelligent treatment of the prophets. The author 
finds a distinct personal reference in deutero-Isaiah’s suffering 
servant. 


A Jewish scholar, Reuben Levy, writes a commentary on DeuTERO- 
Isatan (Oxford Univ. Press, $1.75), with a long and scholarly 
essay on the influence of this prophet on Jewish thought, a critical 
examination of the Hebrew text, and a new translation. Naturally 
for him, as for many of the more advanced Christian scholars, the 
“servant” is not an individual but an idealization of Israel. 


Leaving the field of biblical scholarship to mention a brilliant 
work which makes a literary use of biblical material, I mention 
Clemence Dane’s play, NaBotH’s VinEyarp (Macmillan, $1.50). The 
time is the last week of the life of Ahab and Jezebel. The author 
deals rather freely with the facts of the biblical record, making 
the deaths of Ahab and Jezebel almost simultaneous and suggesting 
the immediate accession of Jehu, and she adds a youthful romance 
between Jehu and Jezebel. The dialog is good, the dramatic action 
vigorous, and the subsidiary characters well drawn to indicate the 
social and religious tensions of that turbulent period. 


In their LrreRATURE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT (Scribner’s, $1.25), 
H. R. and C. E. Purinton have done a piece of work of similar 


CORRESP 


From an “Ungrateful, Traitorous Jap” 


Error Toe Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: Under separate cover I am forwarding you a copy of 
the February 27 edition of Ka Leo o Hawaii, weekly paper of 


the University of Hawaii. It is devoted to a large extent to a 
discussion of compulsory drill, as you will note. The discus- 
sion was raised by the previous edition of the weekly, which 
was in charge of the sophomore class. The second-year editors 
hed a stinging rebuke against compulsory military training 

irticle entitled, “A Mighty Dramatic Farce.” The city 
papers came out with glaring headlines and detailed write-ups, 
and gave the case considerable publicity. The sophomore attack 
on compulsory drill precipitated an intensely interesting contro- 
versy, and I personally am very glad that the editors had the 
courage to stand for their convictions. 

As editor of the subsequent edition, which was in charge of 
the junior class, I had an interesting time of it until the paper 
finally came out. It was called by the city papers the “Free 
Speech Edition.” I am enclosing a clipping which may give 
you some idea of the merry fight we had in standing for an 
uncensored Ka Leo. 


n 
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style and quality to their “Literature of the Old Testament,” that 
is to say, a very good piece of work. The treatment is simple, brief, 
and popular, but there are suggestions for study, discussion and 
further reading which make it suitable for use as a text with a 
group of students. The historical setting of each book is given, 
and a summary of its contents. Theological questions are passed 
over lightly even where, as in the epistle to the Romans, it seems 
almost inevitable that there should be some treatment of them; 
so there is little chance for the authors to expand or defend their 
statement that “the Jesus of Paul is the same as the Jesus of the 
gospel.” 

As a text-book for students in an important phase of biblical 
study, Prof. A. T. Robertson’s IntropucTioN To THE TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM OF THE New TESTAMENT (Doran, $2.50), is doubtless the 
best single volume now available. It is required of a work in this 
field that it present an adequate body of accurate information about 
manuscripts and versions, that it set forth the principles of textual 
criticism by which this material is to be studied, that it guide the 
student in the application of these principles in certain selected 
areas, and that it indicate the more important results which have 
been attained by textual scholarship and point out the present state 
of these studies. All of this Prof. Robertson does with a wealth 
of erudition and the skill of an experienced teacher. 

Adolf Harnack’s THe Oricin or tHe New TestaMent ( Macmil 
lan, $2.00), does not deal with the origin of the separate books which 
enter into the collection, nor even in detail with the development 
of the canon by which exactly these books and no others were in- 
cluded in the new testament, but rather with the origin and develop- 
ment of the idea of a new testament, and the forces and motives 
which led to the general feeling that there must be a collection of 
sacred Christian writings coordinate with the old testament and 
that the church had both the materials out of which to make such a 
collection and the authority to determine what should go into it. 
Here is a profound treatment of the most fundamental problems 
connected with the nature of the new testament and its place in 
the life of the early church. The author’s treatment brings the 
matter down only to the beginning of the third century, by which 
time he thinks the process was virtually complete, even though there 
were some changes in the accepted list of books more than a 
century later. Those who are in the habit of assuming that the 
new testament is by its very nature the one primary and primitive 
source-book of original Christianity may be recommended to make 
a very careful study of this volume. 

WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


We who oppose military training have come in for the usual 
lot of the anti-militarist student in any other American college. 
We are regarded by the proponents of R.O.T.C. as “slackers,” 
“spineless boobs,” et cetera ad infinitum. I believe that if a 
secret ballot were taken of the student body of 600 students, 
the vast majority would stand for elective drill. But the presi- 
dent of our university is strongly for compulsory training, and 
he has requested that no vote be taken. The military wields 
considerable influence here as elsewhere. 

I am an American citizen of oriental ancestry. One of the 
things which hurts me deeply is the attitude that some “white” 
Americans have taken toward us in this R.O.T.C. controversy 
Simply because we object to a system which to our thinking 
is un-American and comparable to the Prussian military scheme 
prior to 1914, these white men say that we are 
traitorous Japs.” God knows we are moved to oppose com 
pulsory military training by as deep a love for the stars and 
stripes as any man can have. 
from Japan, and my whole heart and allegiance goes to the 
United States. We Americans of oriental aneestry are in a 
precarious situation. There are some people who are continu- 
ously trying to ferret out something to charge against us. Our 


“ungrateful, 


a for one, have expatriated myself 
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speech, our action, everything comes under their strict surveil- 
lance, and great is the joy of these self-righteous critics when- 
ever they can pounce on something that they can twist into a 
race issue, challenging our assimilability and our loyalty. Well, 
I suppose we can’t expect life to be a bed of roses without 
thorns. 

One thing more, let me add. Our loyalty may be questioned, 
our names may be reviled, the color of our skin may be brought 
into the issue, anything in the world may happen to us—but 
we'll stand for the right as God gives us to see the right. In 
our own feeble ways we shall try to fight this battle to the end, 
way out here in the middle of the Pacific. It is a life-building 
experience for us, and I thank God that he has given us this 
crucible to test the temper of our souls. May we be found fit 
to wear the armor of God, in the place of the armor of man 
which we decline to put on! 

Honolulu, Hawaii. SHuNzoO SAKAMAKI. 


Dr. Buchanan’s Platform 


Epitor THe CuristTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The Christian Century in its issue of March 18 con- 
tains an account of the action of the presbytery of New York 
under the heading “Presbytery Votes Against Heresy Action,” 
which, in its closing paragraph contains two errors, and I know 
you will be glad to correct them by printing this letter. The 
errors are these: Dr. Buchanan did not second the motion 
for the adoption of the report. After the motion was made 
Dr. 
called for the question, and, this being sustained, the debate 
was closed. 


and seconded, and during a discussion of it, Buchanan 
His reason for this you correctly quote as his fear 
that “discussion might become passionate, and statements might 
be made which would be unworthy of a court of Jesus Christ.” 
The motion to adopt the report was not carried unanimously, 
and a considerable number of us who voted in the negative, 
under Dr. Buchanan's leadership, felt compelled to prepare a 
complaint against the action, which will be presented at the 
assembly at its coming meeting in May. 

In the quotation you give from Dr. Buchanan, however, you 
This 
is not one of division, intolerance, unreasonableness, but rather 


do give his real spirit, and the ideal which possesses him. 


one of peace without sentimentality, broadness without shallow- 

ness, and brotherhood without hypocrigsy—‘“in things essential, 

unity; in things non-essential, liberty; in all things, charity.” 
New York City. MEBANE RAMSAY. 


Cosmic Evolution 


Epitor THe CuristTiAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


The Christian Century of February 4, there is one serious mis- 


In the sympathetic review of “Cosmic Evolution” in 


apprehension which seems to have given the reviewer qualms 
ot mind. The misapprehension is that the reviewer seems to 
have identified the destiny of cosmic masses such as stars and 
This is cer- 
And I think one quotation 


planets with the destiny of the individual soul. 
tainly not the intention of the book. 
will 


“We must postulate the conservation of organization as well 


show this: 


as the conservation of the quantity of energy. We can no more 
conceive the pattern of energy than the quantity as coming 
from nothing or disappearing into nothing. As the quantity 
of energy must be conserved within the whole, so must the 
structure be conserved But structure must 
the abstract. The 
conservation of structure must, therefore, mean the conserva- 


within the whole. 
exist as individual. It cannot exist in 
tion of the individual as well as the species, for species without 
individuals are abstractions. We do not know the complete 
cycle of human life within the whole. But in some way it 
depends upon adjustment to the genius of the whole. In general 
we may say that immortality is not a state but a quality of 
structure. The significance of life will be conserved, whether 


it be individual significance or group significance, if it can be 
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taken up into the creative advance of reality, i.e., if it Proves 
to be an aspect of cosmic structure and not an error of oy 
partial temporal adaptation. If we take the geocentric point of 
view of evolution, then indeed human history with its value, 
and ideals is an exotic glory. For humanity, with the higher 
levels of thought and beauty, seems to be doomed, so far as 
our earth is concerned, to disappear after its brief day of strif. 
into the flux from whence it came, as the evening sun sinks 
blood-red into the storm-swept sea, coloring the waves for a 
moment with its crimson—and then the enveloping night. |; 
is only from the point of view of cosmic exchange that history 
and value can have ultimate significance, for then what dis. 
appears here is conserved yonder to participate in the creative 
advance of nature towards God, the supreme actuality.” 

This conception of God does not provide for the progress of 
God, since God is the limit or the ultimate constitution ang 
realization of perfection. The creative advance of the individual 
soul is, therefore, limited by God as it is inspired by God. This 
may not seem an encouraging prospect for an energetic, one 
hundred per cent American. But after all the goal may lie at 
infinity for us finites in our trial and error efforts at achieve. 
ment. At any rate such a destiny satisfies me. But my friends 
say I am not as ambitious as I ought to be. 

Carleton College, 

Northfield, Minn. 


Joun E. Booniy. 


Looking Facts in the Face 


Epitor Tue CuristTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have just read “What Holds Churches Together?” 
by H. Richard Niebuhr in your March 18 issue, and hasten to 
say to you that I sincerely appreciate such well expressed views 
as this article contains. It shows that some are actually taking 
time to look facts squarely in the face and have the courage 
to voice their convictions. The more I am associated with my 
fellow-ministers, the more I realize that we are ignoring some 
of the greater things in deference to the promotion of our own 
selfish interests. May the day come when “there is neither 
foreigner nor native, there is neither proletarian nor elite, there 
is neither master nor slave: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

Mexia, Tex. J. W. McKuyney. 


Revival Outside the Churches 


Epitor THe CuristTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Having been for several years an enthusiastic reader 
of The Christian Century I take the liberty of making a special 
appeal through your correspondence columns. It has been my 
conviction ever since the close of the world war that a great 
spiritual awakening is coming, and is, to a certain degree, al- 
ready in evidence. Conditions are ripe for a genuine revival oi 
religion, a revival that emphasizes personal regeneration, social 
justice, friendly race relations, world peace and brotherhood 

Such a revival will come, I believe, not in the churches as 
presently organized but through great popular movements out- 
side. It will be characterized by street preaching, shop meet 
ings and mass movements as in the days of Wesley and White 
field. God will raise up adequate leadership and many earnest 
folk who have turned away from the churches because of the 
bitterness of creedal controversies will rally eagerly to the call 
of the new evangelism freed from judgment-day thunderbolts 
and the so-called “free-will” offerings of professional saw dust 
trail haranguers. 

lf a number of ministers and laymen could be persuaded to 
begin such a movement in a humble way and in a prayerful 
spirit I believe a great revival would result. I am convinced 
that a new church universal will yet rise from the ashes of 4 
dead denominationalism. 

Having had several years experience as shop speaker in the 
work of the railroad Y. M. C. A. I feel the urge to enter upo® 
such a venture the coming summer. I would like as a com 
panion a young man, preferably a singer or musician, one who 
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plays the violin or flute, to go with me to spend the summer 
vacation in this way. We would preach and play in villages and 
cities, tourist camps and lumber camps, wherever a hearing could 
be secured in the streets or on the highways. 

No compensation except the spiritual rewards of the venture. 
Each would pay his own expenses. I shall be glad to donate 
the use of the automobile. Who will offer his time and services 
for at least one month the coming summer in such a crusade? 

Burn your bridges and take a chance! Trust in God for 
results! 

Pastor Congregational Churches, 

Ashland, Wisconsin. 


CLaupeE W. WarREN. 


An Invitation from a Bishop 


Eprror THE CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your kindly reference to myself in a recent issue 
warrants this addendum. It is true that the occasion for chang- 
ing the law of Massachusetts so that non-resident clergymen 
may under exceptional conditions perform the marriage cere- 
mony in that state was the desire of some of my friends that I 
be permitted to solemnize the marriage of my son in this 
coming June. But the issue was quite more than a personal 
one; and I would have been unwilling to press the case had I 
been the only clergyman possibly involved. As Massachusetts 
has many summer resorts and has likewise many colleges, 
young people frequently have had to plan for their marriages, 
knowing that the state law forbade their having with them, 
with full legal power, their fathers, or brothers or other clerical 
friends. I once knew a couple to go with the wedding party 
all the way from Massachusetts to Indiana in order that an 
old pastor who had enjoyed peculiarly sacred relations with 
them might solemnize their union. In addition, nearly all other 
states allowed Massachusetts preachers the full rights of their 
ordination, and reciprocity demanded the change. 

Vhile I vastly appreciate the action of the legislature and 
senate in amending the law and the approval of the measure 
by Governor Fuller’s signature, I am glad that the new pro- 
vision could be conscientiously urged for broader reasons. You 
are hereby invited to my son’s wedding on June 26, 1926! 


Chicago. Epwin H. HucGues. 


Amenities of Trade 


Pur CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: Apropos of your oft-expressed sentiments regarding 
he Chinese situation, you may be interested in an extract 
irom a letter recently received from Rev. J. D. Mowrey, Epis- 
copal missionary, stationed in Changsha, Hunan, China: “One 
foreign business firms which has suffered very much 

the anti-foreign feeling has been the ‘B.A.T.’ (British 


rican Tobacco company). Their trade depends mostly 
n the mass of Chinese people. The boycott naturally would 
them hard. The Chinese cigarette manufacturers have 
fast to take advantage of the situation. One company, 
mple, is putting out a cigarette with the characters ‘for 
love of country’ printed on each cigarette. You can imagine 
eir popularity. 
“On February 3 a Chinese stopped at the cigarette stand in 
t of the ‘B. A. T.’ intending to buy some of the products. 
then some students came along and taking him by the 
arm said, ‘Come along. You don’t want to buy foreign goods.’ 
lwo Englishmen in the store either saw this or were imme- 
diately informed. They chased up the ‘bund,’ caught them, 
id gave them a severe beating, brought the prospective cus- 
tomer back and made the sale. Students returned in numbers 
the two Englishmen came out waving pistols at them. 
How it ended I do not know.” 
A question for prophets: When do we sowers of the wind 
reap the whirlwind? 


Dillon, Mont. Cart KNUDSEN. 
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“An Ethereal Ethical Horse’”’ 


Epitor THe CHristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: It is a source of deep regret to at least one of your 
readers that you spoke as you did, and so inaccurately, on March 
18, about certain officials of the Better Government association 
of Chicago. It seems to me that, admitting as you did the 
high character and long years of good service, you would have 
done far better to remain silent till you had much more carefully 
investigated the facts than your words indicate. These men 
are putting up a heroic and most self-sacrificing fight against 
all the powers of the underworld of Chicago for better govern- 
ment in this city, and deserve the support of all friends of 
good government, even to overlooking a possible mistake in 
judgment. The whole thing boiled down is simply this—this 
group of high grade Christian men, in playing the game of 
practical politics, took a sum of money, with no strings attached, 
from the representative of a crooked candidate and used it per- 
fectly honestly to defeat a man whom they believed to be a 
crookeder opposing candidate, and kept still about it. No re- 
sponsible person has accused them at any time of obtaining 
the money under false pretenses or spending it dishonestly. 
They did not refuse checks as you say. 
question involved is the old one of tainted money. In that 
case, who will throw the first stone? 

On your main question of reform organizations publishing 
to the world their sources of revenue, you are again getting 
cut of the field of practical politics and riding an ethereal ethical 
horse. What general on the field of battle would publish to 
the enemy the number and disposition of his troops and the 
location and quantity of his supplies? Your scheme looks well 
on paper but is mighty poor strategy and would not accomplish 
the end you seek. Banks publish financial reports, but that does 
not stop embezzlement. The final and safest test is the character 
of the men in the organization. 

Chicago. 


The only ethical 


W. S. FLeminc, 
Supt. Illinois Civic League. 


In General Feng’s Army 


Epiror THe Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: Perhaps you will be interested in one of the items in a 
recent letter which Dr. Edward F. Parsons, of Peking, wrote to 
me. I quote: “You may be interested in one of the things they 
teach the soldiers in Feng’s army. They are definitely taught not to 
have any ill feeling toward their enemies—slightly different from 
the propaganda we experienced during the war. They fight because 
they are ordered to—for a principle perhaps and perhaps for a 
higher reason which they do not understand—but as one man put 
it, ‘A soldier cannot hate a soldier.’” 

North Amherst, Mass. Frank C. SEYMOUR. 


And in}Boston,* Also 


Eprrok THe CuristTiAN CENTUuRY: 

SIR: The largely attended luncheon in Boston of the newly 
formed committee on militarism in education has more than 
local significance. It marks a forward movement in the effort 
to remove compulsory military training from public schools 
and universities. It follows the work undertaken by the na- 
tional organization for the same purpose, under the chair- 
manship of John Nevin Sayre of New York. The Massachu- 
setts committee, of which Dr. Speight, minister of King’s chapel, 
is chairman, includes Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard 
law school, Prof. Bliss Perry and many other members of the 
Harvard faculty and a long list of eminent Bostonians. The 
committee plans to study the question of military training in 
the schools and colleges of the state, and to oppose the com- 
pulsory feature. The recent protests against compulsory mili 
tary training in various colleges throughout the country, the 
action taken against it by the twenty-eight religious denomina- 
tions represented at the conference in Washington last Decem- 
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ber, and a similar action by the college youth recently gathered 
in convention at Evanston, all combine to emphasize the fact 
that compulsion in this matter is becoming an acute issue— 
outside of Australia and Japan in no country but our own has 
militarism invaded the public schools and colleges. 

Dr. Speight in a masterly address summed up the reasons 
for protest and for careful inquiry into existing facts. He 
answered the exaggerated fear of military men that we are 
unprepared, by quoting from Secretary Hughes, who after 
studying what premiers, parliaments, bankers and editors are 
doing and saying, declared: “So far as we can see into the 
future, the United States is not in the slightest danger of ag- 
gression. In no single power and in no possible combination 
of powers lies any menace to our security.” 

Brookline, Mass Lucia Ames MEap. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for April 11. Lesson text: Gen. 1:1-3, 26-31. 


In the Beginning—GOD 


HEN one opens the Bible the first three words impress 

him deeply—“In the beginning God.” What follows is an 
oriental, somewhat primitive, story of the creation. Scholars 
are now aware of many similar stories and are not concerned 
to square the details of this account with modern science. Some 
very ingenious work has been done by religious scientists, seek- 
ing to make this biblical story and our knowledge of science coin- 
cide. It is not necessary to do this. The Bible makes the 
essential contribution when it puts God into the account. “In 
the beginning God”—that is the vital religious message. Pro- 
fessor Leuba has startled many of the pious with his statistics. 
He shows us that only about fifty per cent of the first rank 
scientists believe either in God or in immortality. That need 
not disturb us. You cannot prove God chemically or bio- 
logically. Science deals only with proved facts, therefore a 
scientist may be said to have no exact right to state that God 
is a fact upon the basis of his investigations. Let us hasten 
to add that he has no right to deny God—‘The fool has said 
in his heart: ‘There is no God.’” Real scientists are humble 
men and the last thing that such a man would do would be to 
deny something outside his field of investigation. As a matter of 
fact, the pronouncement of a scientist concerning God does not 
concern me any more than the pronouncement of a hod-carrier. 
1 have high regard for the word of both, but only from the 
religious point of view. Because a man is a chemist does not 
entitle him to speak scientifically about God and therefore 
Leuba's notes have little value. It is unfortunate when a highly 
trained teacher denies his faith in God and immortality. It 
kindles my wrath when such a teacher, sitting securely in his 
chair, goes out of his way to destroy my son’s faith in God. I 
am a modernist, a progressive, but I shall fight this thing to the 
bitter end. The professor who sneers at my faith will hear 
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from me in no uncertain terms. I grant him academic freedom 
I want him to teach the truth. I would be the last man to 
throttle him as Professor Scopes was throttled in Tennessee, but 
when he gets entirely out of his field and makes light of God 
and of eternal life, when he pronounces with absolute finality 
upon the most sacred things in our religious experience, then 
I must remind him that he has overstepped his province. He 
is free to teach evolution. God may be in evolution as truly 
as in a fiat creation. He may teach all that he believes to be 
the truth in psychology, biology, chemistry, geology, physiology 
or any other science. But I believe that there is no essential 
clash between true science and true religion. It is wrong for 
me in my pulpit to thunder against science and thus prejudice 
students agains his work and it is equally wrong for him to 
sneer at religion and thus prejudice young minds against the 
church. On both sides there has been too much prejudice: all 
of us must work together to overcome these evils. 

I had the honor and profit of studying under that great 
soul, George Burman Foster. Once he was lecturing about 
God and he kept referring to him as “The Moral Order.” 
Finally, I asked: “Doctor, do you not think that God has 
personality?” He drew down his notes, paced up and down the 
room and then with tremendous conviction answered: “I not 
only believe that God has personality but I believe in special 
Providence.” Then he narrated three events in his life in 
which he believed God actually entered into his experience to 
change the course of his career. That testimony was heartening 
to a degree; it has cheered me ever since. Only a few days 
ago I heard an astronomer and a chemist declare that the 
deeper they went into science, the easier it became for them to 
believe in God. When men see things as Harry Emerson 
Fosdick sees them there is no clash between science and religion, 
and all true lovers of truth in all camps must work to keep 
faith alive in the earth. We dare not drop the Pilot; we need 
God in our business. Joun R. Ewers. 
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The Path to God, Harris F. Rall 
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| Health, Faith and Psychology | 


SET OF TEN LECTURES on 
The Psychology of Christian Living 
by Rev. Edward Berger, M. A. 


These lectures, given (1921-25) in churches throughout the a 
including “Old First” Presbyterian, New York; St. Paul’s Episcopal. 
Richmond, Va.; Trinity M. E., Denver's biggest Methodist Church; | 
also at Winona Lake, Ind., and other famous Chautauqua Assemblies, 
are published in response to a wide and enthusiastic demand—How | 


Came Back; What's Under Your Hat?; Know Thyself; Your Mental 
Picture Gallery; Making Your Own Psycho-Analysis; Reconstructing 
Your Personality; How to Train the Subconscious; Bringing Up Our 
Kiddies; Unlimited Power; The Divine Origin of Man. 

Single lectures 50c per copy. Complete set of ten $3.00. 

Send order with remittance to , 

REV. EDWARD BERGER, Box 745, Van Nuys, California 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Choose New President for 
Lutheran College 

Prof. W. H. T. Dau, who has held the 
chair of dogmatics in Concordia theolog- 
ical seminary, St. Louis, has accepted 
election as president of Valparaiso univer- 
sity, Valparaiso, Ind. Valparaiso was re- 
cently purchased by an association of Lu- 
therans and is now being conducted under 
the auspices of that denomination. 


Disciples Leader 
Resigns 

Rev. Milo J. Smith has resigned his 
position as secretary of the board of tem- 
perance and social welfare of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ to accept the superin- 
tendency of missions for northern Cali- 
fornia of his denomination. Mr. Smith has 
been a secretary of the Disciples temper- 
ance board since 1918, having previously 
been the pastor of a church in Indian- 
apolis. His resignation leaves Dr. Alva 
W. Taylor the only secretary of this 
board. 


Federal Council Fears Alien 
Registry Injustice 

The present agitation in congress for 
the passage of bills to provide for the 
annual registration of aliens resident in 
America has drawn a statement from the 
federal council of churches in which the 
apprehensions of the council are set forth. 
“The administrative committee of the fed- 
eral council,” says the statement, “desires 
to express its apprehension in regard to 
the proposals now before congress, and 
to record its convictions concerning cer- 
tain principles which we believe should 
guide the United States in its treatment of 
aliens within its borders. While heartily 
agreeing that every proper effort should 
be made to curb the illegal entry of aliens, 
to promote respect for law by all in our 
midst, and to further the incorporation of 
aliens into our community life, we feel 
strongly that all steps which are taken to 
secure these ends should be free from any 
spirit of antagonism toward aliens and 
from any features which will be humil- 
iating to them. Our nation should guard 
with the utmost care against affronting 
those of alien birth. Any law which aims 
to safeguard the nation from antisocial 
influences, but which in practice makes 
aliens residing in America feel that they 
have been subjected to annoying espion- 
age or unjust discriminations, would de- 
feat the very ends which it is designed to 
serve. It would create an attitude of ill- 
will toward our government, rather than 
an attitude of friendly confidence.” 


Announces Topics for Disciples 
Congress 

As has already been stated, the 26th 
annual session of the congress of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ will be divided this year 
into three sections, one meeting at Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 12-15; one at Cincin- 
nati, April 19-22, and one at Kansas City, 
April 26-29. An identical program has 
been arranged for each of these sections. 
he main subjects listed for discussion 


are: “Can the teachings of Jesus be put 
into practice?” “The profit motive versus 
the service motive,” “Ownership and the 
wage system,” “How far can the church 
preach a social gospel?” “Race prejudice 
and the brotherhood of man,” “Patriotism 
and internationalism,” “The relation of 
worship to service,” “Manifesting the 
spirit of Christ in daily life,” “The Dis- 
ciples and the church universal,” “Recent 
convention resolutions and Christian 
unity,” “Our relationship to union move- 
ments,” and “World progress and the Dis- 
ciples of Christ.” 


Mexican Officials Killed 
In Closing Church 

While carrying out an order to close a 
Roman Catholic church at Jalisquello, in 
the state of Nayanti, Mexico, three state 


officers were killed and a number of per- 
sons injured. The priest at Jalisquello re- 
fused to close his church in accordance 
with an order from the government, and 
raised in his support a public demonstra- 
tion which resulted in the deaths of the 
mayor of the town, a national congress- 
man, and a friend of his who was with 
him at the time the attempt was made to 
carry the order of the government into 
effect. 


Pastor Nominated in 
St. Paul Election 

A three-cornered primary fight for nom- 
ination for the office of mayor of St. Paul, 
Minn., resulted in the choice of Mr. L. D. 
Hodgson, former mayor, and Rev. How- 
ard Y. Williams, pastor of the People’s 
Congregational church. Mr. Frank L. 


Studdert-Kennedy for Freedom of Pulpit 


eongust A PARSON always be on the 
lookout in case he says anything 
which one party or the other in our fre- 
quent disputes might not like?” The 
question is raised by Rev. G. A. Stud- 
dert-Kennedy in an article contributed to 
the Forum, of England. “Must he confine 
himself to the utterance of harmless plati- 
tudes which everyone will agree with and 
nobody will act upon? If so, a parson’s 
job, so far as the pulpit is concerned, is a 
wash-out. If the parson must preach with 
his hands tied behind him, so to speak, so 
that he can never hit out, then I am going 
to give up preaching. But that is all 
bunkum. The point is that the parson 
has got to speak out whether people like 
it or not.” 


LEAVE POLITICS ALONE 


“*Yes,’ you say, ‘and he had better 
leave politics alone.’ 

“But how can you leave politics alone? 
Where does ‘politics’ begin and where 
does it end? I have been a slum parson, 
and have known what it is to go around 
trying to pick up men and women, boys 
and girls, out of the filthy conditions that 
make life well nigh impossible for a decent 
lad or girl. 

“Well, supposing the greed of build- 
ers’ ‘rings,’ or the selfishness of unions, 
or the dirty work on municipal contracts, 
holds up the building of decent houses, as 
they are holding it up today in England; 
is the parson to keep mum because he 
might be talking politics in the pulpit and 
might offend the head of the bricklayers’ 
union or some contractor who was a mem- 
ber of his congregation? Is he to say to 
himself: ‘I must be careful what I say, 
because Mr. Jerry Builder might cut down 
his subscription to the curate’s stipend, or 
the people might give less to the free will 
offering scheme?’ 

“I know parsons who do think like 
that. I have known them tell me to be 
careful what I said because there was so- 
and-so in the congregation, and they could 
not afford to offend him, or that it would 


empty their church if they preached about 
certain subjects. But against that, par- 
sons, bishops, deans, vicars, curates, all 
the job lot of us have got to stan firm, or 
we might as well shut up shop, and take 
to minding babies. There is only one 
thing parsons have got to be careful about, 
and that is that they speak the truth, and 
speak it lovingly. But by speaking the 
truth lovingly I do not mean soft soap 
and sloppy sentiment; that is generally 
lies, and the worst kind of lies at that. 

“But men say the parson does not know 
what he is talking about. Well, nor do 
the politicians half their time. Sermons 
may be pretty rotten, but they beat pollit- 
ical speeches into a cocked hat. More- 
over, even a parson may have brains, and 
at any rate he has no party axe to grind, 
and no vested interest to serve, if he is 
a decent parson. Men call the pulpit ‘the 
coward’s castle,’ but it is nothing to the 
articles in the press, and the journalists 
are not guaranteed political experts. If 
you are going to have free speech, you 
must have it with all its dangers and 
responsibilities. 

BLAZING OUT 

“The parson must think and pray 
that he may be able to discern the signs 
of his time and understand that the will 
of God is for man, and he must blaze it 
out as he sees it. Once he has done that, 
the responsibility rests with those who 
listen; they must choose whether they 
will hear or whether they will forbear. 
But you cannot have it both ways. 

“You cannot blame the church when 
the world goes wrong, and curse it when 
it tries to lead the world right. If moral 
principles have nothing to do with politics, 
then wars must continue at home and 
abroad, with all their waste and bitter 
wrong. If moral principles are to be the 
basis of politics, then you cannot keep 
religion out. You cannot split life up into 
departments and keep one conscience for 
home and another for public life. Chris- 
tian conscience runs the whole way or it 
does not run at all.” 
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The Official Board of our church at its regular 
monthly meeting held last night unanimously en- 
dorsed the new ‘‘Homil-opes" samples of which 
had been previously mailed to us and instructed 
me to order the new kind in the place of the old 
style. 

George G. Taik, St. Mark’s M. E. Church, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 
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As we expected when we made the 
first simple announcement of the im- 
proved method to a limited number of 
our patrons. 

May we again suggest that you do 
not re-order your offering envelopes 
for the coming year (there is plenty of 
time) until you have first considered the 


HOMIL-OPE? 


Full particulars, without obligation of 
any kind, free on request. Please give 
the name of your church and minister 
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Powers, chairman of the board of trustees 
of Mr. Williams’ church, was eliminated. 
Mr. Williams runs as candidate of the 
labor progressive program association, 
while Mr. Hodgson is a democrat. 


Won't Take More Pay Raised 


By Church Suppers 
Because he felt that too large a part of 


| the revenue of his church was being de- 


rived from dinners and entertainments 


given by the women of his congregation, 





Rev. George C. Bellingrath, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church of Flushing, 
L. L, refused an increase in salary of $400. 
Mr. Bellingrath claimed that until a 


| church was in a condition where its budget 


could be met entirely from regular con- 
tributions, it was in no condition to in- 
crease its pastor’s salary. 


Fail to Elect New Bishop 
For Maryland 

The diocesan convention of the Epis- 
copal church in Maryland, after what were 
reported as stormy sessions, adjourned, 
having failed to elect a coadjutor bishop. 
Three informal and 18 formal ba!lots were 
taken without results. Dr. E. 1. Helfen- 
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stern, archdeacon of the diocese, led on the 
last ballot, but was a few votes short of 
the number required to elect. 


Raise Church’s Budget During 
Pastor’s Absence 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin returned to 
his pulpit in the Madison avenue Presby- 
terian church of New York city, after his 
recent trip to Scotland, expecting to de. 
vote a Sunday to the raising of the 
church’s budget for the next year. The 
budget totals $179,392. To his surprise 
Dr. Coffin found that during his absence 
the entire amount had been raised. The 
congregation took this way of celebrating 
the twentieth anniversary of his pastorate. 
During his twenty years with this church, 
Dr. Coffin has watched its membership 
grow from 422 to 2,278, and its Sunday 
school enrolment from 200 to 1,483. 


Name British Delegates 
To Church Convention 

The church of England and the Con- 
gregational union of England and Wales 
have appointed their delegates to the 
world conference on faith and order, which 
now expects to convene in the summer of 


Bishop Manning Rejects Verbal Inspiration 


N ONE OF A SERIES of Lenten lec 

tures which he has been giving in St 
Thomas’ church, New York city, Bishop 
William T. Manning, of the Episcopal 
diocese of New York, declared that the 
Episcopal church does not require accept- 
ance of the doctrine of verbal inspiration 
of the Bible, which he characterized as a 
modern, mid-Victorian idea. Bishop Man 
ning claimed for the Bible, however, a 
type of inspiration different from that of 
any other book. In general, the state- 


| ments of Bishop Manning did not differ 


much from those of numerous church 


| leaders who have sought to establish the 


absence of any conflict between modern 
science and the dogmas of the church 


| Coming from a man in his position, Bishop 


Manning's statement is worthy of notice 
NO CONFLICT 


without hesitation,” declared 
Bishop Manning, “that no fact or truth 


“I say 


| which Biblical scholarship has established 
| conflicts with, or tends to weaken, full be- 


lief in the deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in the fact of his birth of the blessed vir- 
gin Mary, in the reality of his resurrection 
from the grave, or of his ascension into 
heaven. If there are some religious teach- 
ers today who believe strongly in 
these essential facts of the gospel, this is 
because their own faith in the gospel has 
in some way weakened and not because of 


less 


| any facts established by Biblical scholar- 


ship. 

“T accept the theory of evolution and 
I also believe in the revelation given to 
us in the Bible and in its divine inspiration. 
The theory of evolution deals with the 
method of creation. It does not deny the 
Creator, or lessen the wonder of his work. 


PROGRESSIVE REVELATION 


“Remember that the revelation of God 
given us in the Bible is a progressive rev- 
elation. We have in it the record of man’s 


| gradual spiritual education and develop- 


ment and of God’s gradual disclosure of 
himself leading up to his perfect revel- 
ation of himself to us in Jesus Christ. 
The Bible teaches religion. It does 
not undertake to teach science. It is the 
spiritual message of the Bible which is in- 
spired, not its scientific allusions which 
naturally reflect the knowledge of the 
time. 

“We accept the Bible as the book of 
God, inspired in a sense different from 
that in which any other book is in this 
world. For two reasons. First, be- 
cause the Bible comes to us with the 
witness and spiritual experience of the 
whole church of Christ throu. \out the 
world in all ages. No wise man, and cer- 
tainly no modest man, will lightly disre- 
gard the experience and testimony of the 
whole body of Christian believers through 
all the centuries since Christ was here. 
The Bible comes to us with that testi- 
mony. Second, we accept the Bible be- 
cause if we use it, and put it to the test, 
it brings us near to God, and gives his 
message to our souls as no other book 
does that this world has ever known. 


VERBAL INSPIRATION 


“The Bible has blessed and influenced 
men and women not because of some 
elaborate doctrine of verbal inspiration 
which they were required to believe. 
That elaborate doctrine of verbal inspira- 
tion is in fact a rather modern teaching 
and our own church, in common with the 
ancient Catholic church of Christ, does 
not require belief in such a doctrine. The 
Bible has influenced men and women be- 
cause, as a simple matter of fact, they 
have found in its pages more of God and 
of God’s message to their souls than in 
any other book in all the world. The 
Bible is the book of the hereafter. It is 
the one book in the world which brings 
us a sure message from beyond the grave, 
which speaks to us with certainty of the 
life to come.” 
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1927. The Anglican delegates will be 
Rishop A. C. Headlam, Bishop William 
femple, Bishop Charles Gore, Archdea- 
con F. C. Macnutt, Dr. A. E. Burn, Rev. 
1 A. Douglas, Rev. H. L. Goudge, Canon 
0. C. Quick, Mr. Athelstan Riley, Rev. 
Tissington Tatlow and Rev. E. S. Woods. 
The Congregational representatives will 
be Rev. J. Vernon Bartlet, Rev. William 
Blackshaw and Dr. S. M. Berry. 


Yale Announces Program for 
Annual Convocation 


The seventeenth annual convocation for 


school will be held this year April 19-21. 
The Lyman Beecher lectures on preach- 
ing will be delivered by Dr. Raymond 
Calkins, of Cambridge, Mass. Dr. Calkins 
has chosen as his theme “The Christian 
Experience and the Christian Ministry.” 
This he will discuss in eight lectures: The 
Christian Experience and the Quest of 
Certainty; The Christian Experience and 
the Ground of Certainty; The Christian 
Experience and Christian Knowledge; 
The Christian Experience and Christian 
Theology; The Christian Experience and 
the Christian Preacher (two lectures); 
The Christian Experience and the Chris- 
tian Pastor, and The Cultivation of the 
Christian Experience. The Nathaniel W. 
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Taylor lectures on theology will be given 
by Prof. George A. Coe, of New York 
city, on “The Motives of Men.” The 
titles of the lectures are as follows: Dis- 
illusion as to Himself Creeps upon the 
20th Century Man; This Disillusionment 
is Itself Illusory; Yet our Capacities Are 
in Bondage, and How Can They Be Re- 
leased. The Terry lectures, which deal 
with the relation of religion and science, 
will be given by Prof. William Ernest 
Hocking, of Harvard university. Profes- 
sor Hocking’s theme is “Man, Nature and 
Freedom.” The titles of the individual 
lectures are: The Self and the Body; The 
Body and Freedom, and The Realm of 
Motives. 


Rocking Chairs for 
This Congregation 

The Memorial Christian church of 
Haines City, Fla., advertises itself as the 
only rocking chair church in the world. 
From its front porch to its pulpit the 
church is furnished entirely with rocking 
chairs. This is regarded as a distinction, 
and probably it is. 
Changing Fashions in 
New York Churches 

Emphasis is given to the changing fash- 
ions in metropolitan churches by the an- 
nouncement of the dedication of the new 


Liquor Curses England, Says London Editor 


| pee TEMPERANCE FIGHT in Eng- 
land is rapidly gathering momentum. 
‘hurch forces are being drawn into the 
arena as they have been in this country. A 
cent number of the Christian World, of 
lon, contains an interesting discussion 
f the question as it appears from the gen- 
eral free church standpoint. A _ corre- 
spondent had written that paper raising 
the question as to whether drink in Eng- 
land is really a curse. The question of 
Bishop Henson, “Why create sham sins?” 
was reiterated. The answer given by Rev. 
John Bevan, who conducts a question-box 
n the paper, is informing. 


AMAZING QUESTION 


You ask,” writes Mr. Bevan, “ ‘Is 

a curse?” I am amazed to find 

is any Englishman who needs to 

he question. If by ‘curse’ you mean 

tom that has taken a hideous toll for 

nerations of the health and efficiency of 

ple; blighted and shortened thou- 

of lives, impoverished and made un- 

countless homes; weakened, in 

persons, modesty and other moral 

, thereby facilitating lapses from 

1¢; and a habit that has impaired in 

many people their resistance to the rav- 

ages of disease; if this is what you would 

call a ‘curse,’ then surely drink, which 

has done all this and more, must be writ- 

ten down by any man who knows the 

tacts of English life as this country’s most 
corrosive curse. 

“You say that temperance is ‘splendid,’ 
and you thank God that today a drunken 
man is a curiosity. Are things quite so 
satisfactory? I wonder. May I give you 
an extract from the International Rec- 
ord July, 1925, page 6? ‘Sir W. Joynson 
licks, M.P. (home secretary), addressing 
the annual meeting of the church of Eng- 


land temperance society on May 6, 1925, 
stated that he had been a total abstainer 
for over 45 years, and was all the better 
for it. Dealing with the question of re- 
striction and drunkenness as shown dur- 
ing the war period, and the years since, 
when the hours and facilities for drinking 
had been increased, he declared that the 
record indicated a ghastly and startling 
condition of things. During the war pe- 
riod the number of cases of drunkenness 
fell from 204,038 to 80,463—a decrease of 
no less than 60 per cent. From 1919 to 
1924 there was a general rise in the ar- 
rests for drunkenness corresponding with 
the increase in the hours of drinking and 
the withdrawal of other war restrictions. 
Surely such a fact, said Sir William, would 
compel the most prejudiced person to 
admit its significance.’ This statement of 
the home secretary answers your query, 
‘Why all these tears?’ 


“THE TRADE” 


“One last word. Neither churchmen 
nor nonconformists are aching to control 
the lives of other people. It is the trade 
who are trying to do that by their cease- 
less activity in the matter of licenses and 
the extension of facilities. The churches, 
by their policy of local option, want the 
people in this matter to control their own 
lives. You may be interested to know 
that when, in April of last year, in the 
house of lords, the second reading was 
given to a bill to establish ‘Improved Pub- 
lic Houses,’ and to suspend for a period of 
eleven years the operation of the local op- 
tion clauses of the temperance (Scotland) 
act, the bishop of Durham whole-hearted- 
ly supported the bill. So it is people like 
Bishop Hensley Henson, not nonconform- 
ists, who are averse to the people control- 
ling their own lives.” 
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The Memorial Sublime 


Through no othéy means can you 
confer on your church and com- 
munity a greater and more lasting 
beneficence. 


You will like these chimes 


The melody stands out/clearly and distinctly. 
Patented Dampers sildnde each tone the pre- 
cise instant the next is sounded. This 
overcomes the “running together” of tones, 
heretofore an inherent defect in chimes which 
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ful surprise awaits you. 
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BETTER 
CHURCH 
RECREATION 

Just out—the 
“KIT” pocket 
Magazine for 
Spring Recrea- 
tion. — Parties, 
Hikes and Pro- 
grams. 
> Five new 
stunts, a dozen songs and tunes. 
Eighteen new games. Over 50 
pages. Punched for loose-leaf use 
in “Handy.” 

25c a copy. $1.00 a year. 
Lynn Rehrbough, 510 Wellington Ave., Chicage 
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Church Touring Guild 


President: Rev, S. PARKES CADMAN, D. D 
Tours to 
Europe, Palestine, Egypt, 
Etc. 


Arrangements handled by 
Sin Henry Lunn, Lro 


from $345 


INCLUDING OCEAN PASSAGE 
AND ALL EXPENSES 


Apply for Illustrated Booklet O 


CHURCH TOURING GUILD 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














These 
Sayings of Mine 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE 
TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 
Author of ‘The Minister's Everyday Life” 


This strikingly original interpretation of the 
parables in their bearing upon current | roblems 
will make a strong appeal to business and pro 
fessional men as well as to students in colleges 
and universities. It will also be valuable to 
teachers for use as a text ok to st late dis 
cussion rather than controversy be 

incere and unique appraisal of Jesus’ teachings 
as viewed in the li modern thinking and 
phrased in the language of our contempora- 
neous lle 


because of its 


$1.50 af bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597-599 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ts the expression used by some in reference to the 
service of 


THE HEWITT COMPANY: 
Tribune Tower :: Chicago 
We do raise money for Churches, Colleges 


and Hospitals, oftentimes after others have failed 


Why not let us discuss with you the problem of 
raising the money your institution needs? It wil; 
not place you under obligation. 








THE NATIONAL SCHOOL, Y. W. C. A. 
Graduate, professional study for those interested 
in preparing for work with women and girls. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
(In Connection with The Universily of California) 
June 21 to July 31 
The National School, New York, N. Y. 
July 6 to Aug 13 
Send for announcements 
135 Bast 52nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO, * Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH. — 
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2 Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


Room $61 = 1701-1905 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa 
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building of the Rutgers Presbyterian 
church and the cornerstone laying of the 
new building of the Park avenue Method- 
ist church in New York city. Both these 
congregations have leased a portion of 
their property to business corporations 
which have erected new churches on parts 
of the property not given to apartment 
houses and other commercial uses. In both 
cases the corporation has undertaken to 
supply the congregation with an income 
from the business property sufficient to 
defray the church’s expenses. 


Will Feature Fine Arts in 
Birmingham Convention 


Over 2,000 singers are in rehearsal in 
the city of Birmingham preparing for the 
international convention of religious edu- 
cation, April 12-18, also a combined high 
school orchestra numbering 100; a pageant 
personnel of 200; a pageant chorus of 100, 
and a combined men’s glee club of 100. 
All of these programs of congregational 
singing and worship, choral and orchestral 
music, pictures and pageant have been 
worked out and are to be conducted by 
Prof. H. Augustine Smith of Boston. The 
convention will open Monday, April 12, 
with the convention choir singing Czsar 
Franck’s 150th psalm and the congrega- 
tion singing a sanctus from 500 B. C.; a 
gloria patri from the second century, 
A. D.; and a doxology from the seven- 
teenth century. “Let Their Celestial Con- 
certs,” from the oratorio “Samson” by 
Handel, will close the convention. Def- 
inite and detailed worship programs, with 
adequate congregational singing, respon- 
sive and unison readings, and special 
music, will be a feature of each evening, 
as follows: “Praise Waiteth for Thee”; 
“The Immortality of Great Deeds”; “Ho- 
sanna! Consumatum Est! Hallelujah!”; 
“Christ in the Heart and Love in the Na- 
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tion”; Commemoration service and page. 
ant, “The Gateway to Good Will”; tour. 
nament of song for young people’s night: 
“Pass on the Torch, Pass on the Flame,” 
and “Let Goodwill Reign Throughout the 
World.” 


Dr. Norwood Will Return 
To the United States 

Dr. F. W. Norwood, minister of the 
City Temple, London, will visit the United 
States and Canada again next summer. 
Most of Dr. Norwood’s time will be spent 
in the dominion, but he is expected to visit 
a few summer conferences on this side of 
the border. While the London minister js 
on this side his pulpit will be filled by Dr, 
Lynn Harold Hough of Detroit, Dr. Frank 
Dyer of Los Angeles, Dr. T. Charles Wil- 
liams of Menai Bridge, Wales, Rev. Hu- 
bert L. Simpson of Glasgow, and Rey. 
Arthur Hird of London. 


Bramwell Booth 
Reaches Seventy 

General Bramwell Booth, since the 
death of his father, head of the Salvation 
Army, has just celebrated his seventieth 
birthday. In commenting on the event the 
Christian World of London said: “The 
flying years seem so few since his father, 
the founder of the Salvation Army, still 
affectionately called ‘The Old General,’ 
laid down his sword that it is difficult 
even for the outsider to realize that his 
eldest son has reached three score and 
ten. But if it is difficult for the outsider 
it is still more difficult for those in the 
army, especially those at international 
headquarters, to think of their beloved 
chief reaching an age which in some men 
would be accounted old. In energy, in 
enthusiasm, in fertility of ideas, in opti- 
mism of outlook, General Bramwell Booth 
sets an example to his youngest officer on 
his way to his first important post. In 


Near East Relief Emphasizes Education 


PUBLICATION of the annual report of 


Mr. Charles V. Vickery, general 
secretary of the Near East relief, shows 
how that international philanthropy has 
come to place its chief emphasis on the 
educational equipment of the selected 
orphans under its care. Although the re- 
port shows that the orphans rescued and 
restored to normal life number 132,532, 
and that the number of meals served the 
past year to the children still in the 
orphanages and to the refugees in camps 
amounted to 35,562,463, Mr. Vickery 
states that the child rescue and refugee 
feeding activities of the Near East are 
gradually being succeeded by a more con- 
structive educational program. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING 


Every child in a Near East relief or- 
phanage who is large enough to work has 
his or her appointed task. The primary 
purpose of this task is education, but the 
practical character of the education is 
suggested by the fact that its farm schools 
have produced 2,059 bushels of grain, 1,143 
tons of hay, 871,957 pounds of vegetables, 
and 68 tons of meat and dairy products. 
While learning the trades, such as baking, 
tailoring and shoe-making the boys pro- 


duce the bread, the khaki suits, and the 
shoes needed in the orphanages; while the 
girls, in addition to cooking, sewing and 
gardening, are learning rug-making and 
embroidering, arts in which oriental wom- 
en are especially skilled. Most of this 
industrial work is for domestic consump- 
tion and is resold locally at prices that 
barely repay costs of production, but 
$100,000 worth of handiwork was made 
last year in the Near East relief indus- 
trial shops where orphan girls and refugee 
women learn and earn. The students in 
rug-making turned out 600 oriental rugs, 
involving the tying of 300,000,000 knots. 


RESULTS OF POLICY 


During the past year the various Near 
East relief training schools have furnished 
kindergarten teachers for Athens, rail- 
road mechanics for Tiflis, junior printers 
for the government press of the Georgian 
republic in the Caucasus, nurses for the 
hospitals in Jaffa and Gaza, Palestine, 
junior carpenters for the new Carnegie 
library in Greece, a star athlete for the 
American university of Beirut, district 
nurses for the city of Alexandropol, while 
200 orphan girls have found homes among 
the Armenian colonists of Cairo and 
Alexandria. 
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jg80—the year in which Bramwell Booth 
became chief of the staff—the army began 
to spread in other lands. It now oper- 
ates in nearly sixty countries and sounds 
its battle-cry in sixty languages. In this 
internationalization of the work General 
Bramwell Booth has been a true general- 
issimo, visiting almost every country 
where his legions have penetrated and 
guiding developments with a strategic 
sense that is almost uncanny. In Mrs. 
Bramwell Booth—the daughter of a Ply- 
mouth physician—the general has found 
a perfect helpmate. ‘My mother,’ he once 
said, ‘gave the direction to my life and 
my father the impulse: my wife happily 
combines both.’ All their seven children 
are officers in the Salvation Army.” 


Bishop Offers Palace 
Rent Free 

The bishop of London is to sail for the 
United States shortly. After visiting this 
country he will go on to the far east. It 
is probable that he will be away from Eng- 
land for at least six months. During the 
period of his absence he has offered Ful- 
ham palace, his episcopal residence, rent 
free to any “churchman or churchwoman 
who will pay the salaries of the servants 
while he is away and also the rates and 
taxes on the house.” The bishop created 
considerable stir a few years ago when 
he showed that while his income was 
£10,000 a year, his expenditure was £10,- 
795. Only £294 went for personal ex- 
penses. He stated that the enormous up- 
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Harry Webb Farrington for his hymn be- 
ginning, “Dear Lord, who sought at dawn 
of day.” 


Prof. Fagnani Resigns 
From Union 

Dr. C. P. Fagnani, for many years head 
of the department of Hebrew at Union 
theological seminary, New York city, has 
resigned. Dr. Fagnani’s health has been 
a source of concern both to himself and 
to his friends for some time past. He 
plans to make his home in London or 
Paris. 


Who Said Church Colleges 
Lag Behind? 


It has become the fashion in some quar- 
ters to regard colleges under denomina- 
tional control as necessary laggards in the 
educational procession. From Delaware, 
O., the seat of Ohio Wesleyan university, 
however, comes word that that institution 
is opening a new series of courses which 
are without precedent in American 
schools. These courses offer training in 
home economics for men. They will seek 
to teach men how to conserve their own 
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A Profitable Summer! 


Ministers, Missionaries, Religious Secretaries, Teachers, and other Chris- 
tian Leaders may enroll for attractive Courses and receive full Credits by 


Che Chicaga Theological Seminary 

Two Terms: June 21-July 28 

Every advantage of affiliation with The University of Chicago. 

Special Catalog and full information gladly furnished, on request. 
“4 Summer well-spent, means a year of content’’ 


Ozora S. Davis, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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keep of the palace was practically all 
waste, as he himself uses only two rooms 
—in one of which he sleeps and in the 
other works. 


Plans for Capital Church 
Put Forward 

A gift of $100,000 made by Mrs. Medill 
McCormick, widow of the former United 
States senator from Illinois, has started 
the gathering of a fund for the central 
memorial Presbyterian church to be built 
in Washington, D. C. The plans of the 
denomination have been under considera- 
tion for many years. Mrs. McCormick's, 
however, is the first actual gift to the 
project, which will now be pushed forward 
with determination. It is the hope that 
there may be not only a church, but that 
an entire plant for use in the preparation 
of Christian workers under Presbyterian 
auspices may be located in the capital 
city. 


Scotch Churches Plan 
Union Paper 

The church of Scotland and the United 
Free church are planning to launch a 
union paper to be known as the Scottish 
Churches Weekly. While the paper will 
be conducted along the conventional lines 
in religious journalism, it is planned to 
place unusual emphasis on the gathering 
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New Hymn Books for Easter! 


The most usable, satisf and beauti- 
ful hymnal before the ches. 


Hunms of the 
Christian Life 
Edited by 
MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D. D. 
Published in February, 19865 
85th thousand just off the press 
THE REASONS: 
A rich selection of the ageless hymns. 


Hymns set to the right tunes. 
New hymns voicing the social conscious- 








ness. 
Words within the music staff. 

Hymns logically grouped and in orderly 
progression. é 4 
Responsive Readings: each selection 

occupies a single page. 
Examination copy on request. 
Price, single copy 82.00 8135.00 per 100 


We can fill your order promptly 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY 


Publishers of Hymn Books since 1855 
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of news from all portions of the Christian 
world. 


Annual Hymn Prizes 
Awarded 

The committee of judges, of which 
Edwin Markham was the chairman, has 
awarded first prize in the hymn writing 
contest conducted by the Homiletic Re- 
view to Prof. H. H. Tweedy of the Yale 
divinity school. Prof. Tweedy’s hymn 
was entitled, “Oh, Gracious Father of 





Mankind.” Second prize was given to | 
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physical wellbeing; proper understanding 
of the duties of the husband and father; 
the process of clothing selection; food and 
nutrition; household budgeting; property 
ownership; care of household equipment, 
and the like. It would seem as though 
graduates of this course should soon be 
able to introduce the continental custom 
of demanding a dower from their prospec- 
tive wives. 
Says National Church Should 
Set Missionary Needs 

In a recent discussion of the number of 
missionaries needed in China the Chinese 
Recorder, interdenominational journal 
published at Shanghai, holds that the na- 
tional church should have the final word 
as to the number of missionaries to be 
employed in each field. Says the Recorder: 
“The missionary body is still growing 
numerically. The original sending im- 
pulse is still operating. And yet during 
the last five or more years we have heard 
frequent reference to the wisdom of re- 
ducing the number of missionaries and 
have sometimes been asked how we think 
this could be done. We have no answer. 
This conference, however, suggested to 
the national Christian council to take steps 
to study the need for missionaries in 
China. This is important. For a steadily- 
rising number of missionaries tends to 
continue the emphasis upon the foreign- 
ization of Christian work in China. With 
the best of motives it takes considerable 
time for foreign missionaries to become 
‘indigenous.’ Many never do. The deci- 
sion as to the number of missionaries, who 
‘still have a large place in China,’ is left 
to the Chinese church. The central task 
and aim of Christian work in China is 
now to support the program of the Chi- 
nese church.” 


Will Move Oldest Church West 
Of the Mississippi 

The First Presbyterian church of St. 
Louis, which claims to be the oldest 
protestant church west of the Mississippi 
river, voted at a recent meeting to move 
to University City, a suburb beyond the 
western limits of St. Louis. The present 
property of the church is to be left for the 
use of a new church which is to be organ- 
ized by those members who decide to re- 
main at the present location. 


Westminster College, 
Utah, Burns 


Converse hall, the main building of 
Westminster college, Salt Lake city, 
burned recently. The insurance was not 
sufficient to cover the loss. This college 
has had a distinguished career as a home 
missionary institution in Utah. Plans are 
already under way for the rehabilitation 
and enlargement of its plant. 


Definite Projects Grow Out 
Of Evanston Conference 

The continuation committee appointed 
by the recent interdenominational stu- 
dents’ conference at Evanston, IIl., has 
held its first meeting at Columbus, O. Re- 
ports brought from all parts of the country 
show that the Evanston conference has 
already given birth to a series of specific 
projects through which college students 
are now attempting to express their in- 
terest in religious concerns. Some of 
these projects are confined to campus 
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problems, but most of them are of a kind 
in which town and gown are participating. 


Will Dedicate New Building for 
Chicago Divinity School 

The new building of the divinity schoo! 
of the University of Chicago will be dedi- 
cated April 5. Addresses will be given by 
Prof. Gustav Krueger, of Germany, and 
by Dr. T. R. Glover of Cambridge uni- 
versity, England. The building has been 
erected and furnished at a cost of ap- 
proximately $600,000. It contains offices 
of administration, the offices of the va- 
rious professors, a library capable of 
housing 200,000 volumes, a large room for 
social purposes, also rooms for the exhi- 
bition of material showing various church 
activities and for public speaking and 
pageantry. 


Still Examining Baptist 
Missionaries 

That the examination of Baptist mis- 
sionaries for possible heresy has not yet 
ceased is shown by a recent announce- 
ment of the board of managers of the 
American Baptist foreign mission society, 
The society has had a committee of ex- 
amination which has held monthly meet- 
ings and has worked between meetings 
through sub-committees. Eight men have 
occupied the attention of this committee 
during the past year. Two of these re- 
signed in advance of examination and the 
rest are now passing through the process 
which is thought necessary to safeguard 
the denominational teachings on the mis- 
sion field. A clean bill of doctrinal health 
has been given two of the men under fire 


Find Saloon Converted 
Into Church 


Real estate men of Toledo, O., recently 
made a survey of their city to see what 
had become of the 500 pieces of property 
formerly devoted to saloon purposes. It 
was found that about 90 per cent of them 
are now being used for business purposes 
of an entirely different kind, the remain- 
ing 10 per cent being still devoted to the 
soft drink or restaurant trades. The most 
striking change discovered was the one 
on a corner in the wholesale and jobbing 
district where a saloon of the old type has 
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jen turned into a home for St. Mary’s 
Baptist church. This is a negro congre- 
tion. Few changes are said to have 
yen made in the interior of the place. The 
wass rail and the mahogany bar have 
gone, as have some of the signs which 
were once on tha walls. Otherwise the 
glace stands much as it did in the old days. 
Holds Canadian Presbyterians 
Fundamentalist 
Ina communication to the Presbyterian 
and Herald and Presbyter, Mr. Arthur M. 
Fraser, an elder in the Continuing Presby- 
wrian church of Winnipeg, declares that 
that church stands in Canada as the rep- 
resentative of Presbyterian fundamental- 
ism, while the modernists control the 
United church of Canada. Mr. Fraser 
alls attention to what he considers “one 
of the first overt acts of the general as- 
sembly of the United church in allowing 
Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of 
The Christian Century, to speak before it 
_ while the general assembly of the 
Continuing Presbyterian church unani- 
mously passed a resolution re-affirming its 
fith in the scriptures of the old and new 
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testaments, the Westminster confession 
of faith, and the larger and shorter cate- 
chisms.” “The contrast,” says Mr. Fra- 
ser, “is, to my mind, significant, striking 
and ominous. A feather shows how the 
wind blows, and the two corporate overt 
acts I refer to seem to me to bring into 
relief, very sharply and clearly, what I 
take to be the vital and fundamental line 
of cleavage between the two bodies.” 


Favor Associate Membership for 
Plymouth Church 

Plymouth Congregational church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is admittedly in a diffi- 
cult financial situation. The famous 
church, which has had as its pastors 
Henry Ward Beecher, Lyman Abbott and 
Newell Dwight Hillis, has just called to 
its pulpit Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, president 
of Howard university, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Durkee finds that the changing char- 
acter of the community in which the 
church is located makes impossible a per- 
manent congregation of the kind which 
could guarantee the financial stability of 
the church. He has therefore given his 
approval to a plan to secure associate 


Sees Mussolini as World Menace 


REACHING in Grace _ Episcopal 

church, New York city, Dr. W. Rus- 
sll Bowie, the rector, held Mussolini up 
to attack as a menace to the peace of the 
world, and as the exalter of ambitions 
which are in antithesis to the ideals of 
Jesus. “The pregsure of the human force 
to which Mussolini has committed him- 
if,” said Dr. Bowie, “requires that the 
dictator must give fuel to the patriotic 
passion on which his power depends. He 
must feed its pride. He must continually 
intoxicate its spirit with the wine of fiercer 
hopes. 

DREAM OF EMPIRE 


“So he shapes his dream of empire. 
He quickens the imagination of the peo- 
ple to follow the swelling music of an 
imperial ambition, a music wherein are 
blended the echoes of old memories and 
the quickening drum-beat of exultant 
hopes; and because the kind of patriotism 
which shapes itself into militant adven- 
tures requires hatred for its foil Mussolini 
begins to array the spirit of Italy against 
other nations with whom he can provoke 
an effective argument. 


“He assails the Austrian population in 
the recently annexed Alpine provinces of 
Italy. He declared his policy to stamp out 
all customs and forms of education there 
which are not Italian. Against Germany, 
which he accuses of standing behind the 
Austrian elements in the Italian provinces, 
he, from a nation nominally Christian, 
and from the city which for centuries has 
been the centre of the greatest of Chris- 
tian communions—spoke those words 
which are a direct perversion of the words 
of Jesus in the sermon on the mount: 
‘Let our enemies know that for one eye 
we shall require two eyes, for one tooth a 
whole set of teeth.’ 


UNTAMED AND SAVAGE 


“It is not necessary that we should 
be concerned with political details in 
order to understand the meaning of words 
like these. They bait those deep passions 
of our human nature in which our un- 
tamed and savage instincts lie. Under the 
name of patriotism they evoke that jeal- 
ous pride and narrow self-assertion which 
are the antithesis to that service of all 
human souls for which Jesus died.” 
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members from all parts of the country 
who will make small contributions in order 
to insure the permanence of the church 
and who will attend it when they are vis- 
iting New York. It is expected that some 
such plan will be definitely put into oper- 
ation in the near future. 


Pension Funds for Clergy 
Keep Growing 

It is announced that the total resources 
of the various pension funds of the Prot- 
estant churches of America now amount 
to $86,000,000. The Presbyterians are at 
present engaged in a campaign to raise 
$15,000,000 for this purpose, and others 
are making like plans, so that the total 
should go beyond the hundred million 
mark very shortly. As these funds now 
stand, the Methodists have the largest 
with $18,000,000, the Baptists come next 
with $13,500,000, the Episcopalians have 
$8,500,000, the Congregationalists $5,300,- 
000, the Disciples of Christ have $9,125,- 
000. The Lutherans are engaged in a cam- 
paign which is planned to secure $3,000,- 
000 for relief of ministers in the United 
Lutheran church by 1929 and $3,000,000 


for ministers in the Missouri synod. 


Luther’s Birthplace Given 
To Church 

The city council at Ejisleben, Saxony, 
on recommendation of the president of 
the district has presented the birthplace 
of Martin Luther to the Lutheran church. 
As a further mark of honor, the name of 
the town will henceforth be known as 
Eisleben-Lutherstadt. In the future the 
church rather than the council will main- 
tain the birthplace of the famous reformer 
as a public museum. 


New Zealand Maoris Seek 
Independent Church 

The Maoris of New Zealand are said 
to be engaged in a determined movement 
to secure an independent church. Mis- 
sionary work has been carried on among 
them in the main by Anglicans and Meth- 
odists, and while a fair amount of success 
has attended it, the weak point in the 
work so far conducted has been its failure 
to develop a spirit of self-support. All 
this now seems to be changed. A re- 
markable Maori leader named Ratana af- 
ter having seen the church life of Eng- 
land and Japan, has returned to his own 
people and launched a Maori church. Its 
creed contains a belief in Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost and ministering angels. Faith 
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healing has played a large part in the life 
of the new church up to the present. Mem- 
bers are not required to break away from 
the mission churches, but the Maori 
church is completely organized with a 
ministry and congregation of its own. It 
already has 20,000 members, of whom 
about 13,000 were formerly Anglicans, 
4,000 Roman Catholics, 1,400 Methodists 
and over 1,000 Mormons. It is not sur- 
prising to read that the missionaries of 
the white churches in New Zealand are 
finding it difficult to agree on a policy to 
be followed in their relations with this 
new body. 


Plans Completed for War 
Hero’s School 


Jamestown, Tenn., has finally been se- 
lected as the site for a school to be 
founded and conducted by Sergeant Alvin 
York, famous hero of the world war. Ser- 
geant York will have the backing of the 
American legion in raising the $2,000,000 
which is desired to establish and endow 
the school. Home mission workers in the 
Tennessee mountains hail with joy this 

n to the educational opportunities 
of that region 


Spurgeon’s Successor 
To Visit Here 


Rev. H. Tydeman Chilvers, pastor of 
the Metropolitan tabernacle, London, will 
visit the United States next August. 
While in this country Mr. Chilvers will 
preach at the Tremont temple, Boston, 
and will leading part in several 

immer conferences of a conservative 
nature. The Metropolitan tabernacle is 
made famous for the ministry 
f Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 
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auspices of the Stewart fund. This is a 
fund set aside for the promotion of con- 
servative teaching among the missionaries 
and national Christians of China. It has 
not yet been announced when Dr. Riley 
will leave this country. 


Scottish Prelate to 
Visit America 

Bishop George H. S. Walpole, of Edin- 
burgh, is beginning an eight day preach- 
ing mission in Christ Episcopal church, 
Georgetown, D. C., on April 25. Later 
he will preach in many Episcopal pulpits 
in the east. Bishop Walpole has been in- 
vited to come to this country under the 
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auspices of the proposed college of Ppreach- 
ers of the Episcopal cathedral at Wash. 
ington. It is said that an important part 
of the plan being made by Bishop Free. 
man in Washington for a_ revival of 
preaching within the Episcopal commy. 
nion calls for a large use of Visiting 
preachers from other countries. 


Gandhi Speaks for 
Indian Widows 


The press of India is much agitated by 
a call for reform in the matter of the 
remarriage of widows which has lately 
been given out by Mahatma Gandhi. Four 
changes in the present social customs of 
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“This volume of sermons is worthy of wide circulation as the 
most representative, and probably the best, anthology of 
present-day American preaching that will be available in 
many years to come.” 


So concludes The Congregationalist 
in reviewing editorially 


The American Pulpit 


[25 Sermons by Representative Preachers] 
Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 
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From the American Friend: 


“Many are the angles of approach to truth in this compilation and some expres- 
sions suggest personal bias on the part of the speaker, but a careful, unbiased perusal 
of each sermon compared with the others in the light of the biographical sketch, 
the denominational color, and the geographical setting, will abundantly repay the 
reader, particularly if interested in modern homiletic attainments and in exposition 
of spiritual truth as understood and expressed by great Christian leaders who are thus 
able to mirror the mind of the Church.” 


From the New York Sun: 


“Though collections of sermons usually head straight for the second hand shop 
this present collection courts a happier fate, as it seeks to show us the mind of the 
Church mirrored in the sermons of twenty-five of the most influential preachers of 
the United States. . . . Fifty years hence the book will be even more interesting than 
it is now, for it will then have become a very illuminating historical document.” 
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It is Representative—It does not represent the choice of one individual but of 25,000 
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It is Inclusive—It represents every important viewpoint of the Protestant ministry. 

It Has Variety—It includes different types of preachers, of various schools of thought, 
with varying messages. 

Its Contents Are Characteristic—Each preacher selected his own sermon, and selected 
the one nearest to his heart. 

It is Different—It is not just a collection of sermons—it is the voice of the American 
pulpit. 

It is Unique—Never before has there been published just such a book. 

It is Indispensable—No one who wishes to know the mind of the American church 
today can afford to be without this book. 
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india are listed as absolutely necessary by 
Mr. Gandhi. He holds that no girl should 
be married before she has completed her 
fifteenth year; that all widows less than 
fifteen years of age should remarry; that 
girls married at fifteen and widowed with- 
in a year thereafter should be encouraged 
to marry again, and that the relatives of 
widows should treat them with the utmost 
kindness and make arrangements for their 
education. Mr. Gandhi is under no illu- 
sions as to the difficulties in the way of 
such a program. “The spirit of these rules 
is to be followed, not the letter,” he says. 
“Hindu society will not easily accept these 
changes. But these parents who feel the 
necessity of acting according to these 
rules, must try to introduce these reforms, 
and should not be afraid of being put out 
of caste. Both parties to a widow-re- 
marriage should be prepared for that. Af- 
ter being thus ostracized, if they can in a 
quiet way prove the efficacy of widow re- 
marriage, they will gradually be taken 
back and widow-remarriage will be ac- 
cepted. 


Plan Another Social 
Service Conference 


The Methodist federation for social 
service plans a large conference to be held 
at Evanston, IIL, May 18-20. Three years 
ago a similar conference was held and 
much interest in the subjects discussed 
was aroused throughout the denomination. 
The main topic for the convention this 
year will be “The Preacher and the Eco- 
nomic Order.” 
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Literature of Old Testament, Purinton ($1.25)95¢ 

Missionary Heroes of Africa, Morrison ($1.50)95c 

Mackay of Uganda, Yule ($1.35) 60¢ 

Meaning of Old Testament, Martin ($1.60) 90c 

Child Religion in Story and Song, Chamberlain 
($1.75) $1.00 

Can I Be a Christian, Hannay ($1.50) 75¢ 

China Today Through Chinese Eyes ($1.25) 70c 

Rural Community Organization, Hayes ($1.50) 70c 

The Eternal Masculine, Locke ($1.00) 60c 

Country Church in Industrial Zones, Morse 
($2.50) $1.00 

Missionary Outlook in Light of War ($2.00) 70c 

Christian Crusade for World Democracy, Luc- 
cock (75c) 45¢ 

Church on Changing Froatier, Belknap ($2.50) 


$1.00 

What's on Workers Mind, Williams ($2.50) $1.00 

Roosevelt’s Religion, Reisner ($2.50) 90c 

Community Life and Civie Problems, Hill 
($1.40) 70c. 

Country Church and Rural Problems, Butter- 
field ($1.25) 65c 

Diplomacy Old and New, Young ($1.00) 50c 

Fares Please, Luccock ($1.25) 95c 

Health and Religion, O’Flaherty ($2.00) 95¢e 

How to Study Old Testament, Sanders (75c) 50¢ 

Nature of Scripture, Peake ($2.00) $1.20 

Origin and Character of Bible, Sunderland 
($1.65) $1.00 

Old Testament in 20th Century, Lewis ($1.50) 
$1.00 

The Return to God, Shillito ($1.25) 65 

Rural Church Life in Middle West, Landis 
($2.50) 95¢ 

Stories of Shepherd Life, Lobingier ($1.50) 70c 

Solving Country Church Problems, Bricker 
($2.25) 95¢ 

Christianity—Which Way? Nickerson ($1.75) 95 


Some Aspects Christian Belief, Macintosh ($2.25) 
$1.35 


Social Survey Town and Country Area, Morse 
($2.50) 95¢ 

Spiritual Healing, Anson ($2.00) 75c 

Town and Country Church in U. S., Brunner 
($2.50) 95¢ 

Visions of Hope and Fear (Revelation), Thorn 
($1.75) 75¢ 

Art Thou a King? Milum ($1.25) 50c 

Aspects of Study of Society, Evans ($1.25) 75 

Moral Life and Religion, TeaBroeke ($2.00) 95c 

Making Missionary Church, Warburton($1.75) 85c 

Master and the Twelve, Ward ($1.60) 90c 

Outlines Missionary History, Mason ($2.00) 90¢ 

Personal Christianity, Bp. McConnell($1.50)$1.00 

Problems of Boyhood, Johnson. Cloth ($1.25) 
75c. Paper (75c) 40c. 

Prophets in Light of Today, Hill ($1.50) $1.00 

Realm of God, Bennett ($2.50) $1.00 

The Return of Christendom, Gore, ete.($1.75) 65¢ 

Religion in Kindergarten, Rbodes ($1.75) $1.00 

Religion and Biology, Unwin ($2.00) $1.25 

Skylines, Luccock ($1.25) 85¢ 

Six Days of the Week, Van Dyke ($2.00) $1.20 

Victory of God, Reid ($2.00) 90ce 

Shout of the King (sermons) Raymond ($1.60) 50c 

Supernatural Jesus, McDaniel ($1.75) 90¢c 

Translation Luke’s Gospel, Robertson ($2.50) 
$1.25 

Worship and Drama, Boyd ($1.60) 95c 

Valid Christianity forToday, Bp.Williams ($1.75) 
$1.00 

Work, Play and Gospel, Speacer ($1.50) 90c 

World Friondship Thru Church School, Lebing- 
ier ($1.25) 70c 

Roosevelt's Letters to Sister ($2.59) 90c 

Faith in God Thru Jesus Christ, Davey ($1.75)70¢ 

Promise of His Coming, McCown ($1.50) 75¢c 

Boy Sccuts Year Book, Mathews ($2.50) $1.00 

Presence of God, Holmes ($1.25) 75c 

Proposal of Jesus, Hutton ($1.50) 90c 

Sense of Immortality, Cabot (50c) 35c 

Winning of Far East, Gulick ($1.35) 60c 

Worst Boys in Town, Hill ($1.50) 50 

Book of Family Worship, Nicoll ($1.50) 75c 

Contents New Testament, McClure ($1.50) 85c 

The Effective Evangelist, Fletcher ($1.50) 70c 

The Imperial Voice, Hough ($1.50) $1.00 

Christ of the Gospels, Robinson ($2.00) 95c 

Christian Program Rural Communities, Butter- 
field ($1.50) 65c 

Depths of Universe, Hale ($1.00) 75 

Larger Vision, Wendell (75c) 40c 

Life at Its Best, Cutler (75c) 35c 

Never Man So Spake, Gross ($1.75) 75c 

Social Message of Jesus, Montgomery ($! .50) $1.00 

Chalmers of New Guinea, Small ($1.35) 75c 

Introduction to Study of Bible, Van Pelt($2.00)95e 

Introd. to Psychology of Religion, Thouless 
($2.50) $1.35 

Fvolution, Knowledge and Revlation. 

McDowall ($1.00) 75c 

Heralds of Passion, Goodell ($1.25) 75 

Progress and History, Marvin ($2.00) $1.00 

Paul Son of Kish, Henry ($3.00) $1.20 
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Do you wish to have the latest and most au- 
thentic information concerning the relations 
of religion and science? Read— 


Science, Reality and Religion: BaLrour, Ince and 12 
Scientists ($2.50) 


Science As Revelation: Jonn M. Watson ($2.25) 

Landmarks in the Struggle Between Science and 
Religion: J. Y. Simpson ($2.00) 

Science and Creation: C. F. D'Arcy ($1.25) 


Science and Religion: J. ARTHUR THomson ($2.00) 
+ + + 


Are you looking for the best recent volumes on 


God? Note this list— 


Sharing in Creation: W. Cossy Bett ($2.00) 

The Great Partnership: J. A. MacCarium ($2.00) 
The Meaning of God: Harris Frankun Ratt ($1.50) 
Paths That Lead to God: W. F. Tittett ($3.00) 


+ + + 


You are interested in the most helpful new 
books on Jesus! 


The Five Portraits of Jesus: W. M. Ctow ($2.00) 
Our Lord’s Earthly Life: Davip Smitn ($3.00) 
The Aim of Jesus Christ: Wm. Forses Coorey ($1.75) 


The Christ of Faith and the Jesus of History: 
D. M. Ross ($2.00) 


The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus: 
J. A. Ropertson ($2.00) 


Jesus and Our Generation: Cuaries W. Giixey ($2.00) 


The Gospel That Jesus Preached and the Gospel 
for Today: A. T. Capoux ($1.75) 


St. Paul’s Life of Christ: G. O. Grirritn ($2.00) 
+ + + 


And here are some practical books for church 
leaders: 


The Project Method in Religious Education: 
Mason Crum ($1.50) 


Church Program for Young People: H.C. Meyer ($2.00) 
The Technique of a Minister: B. C. Crausen ($1.25) 
Putting It Across: W. H. Leacn ($1.25) 
Popular Amusements, Destructive and Constructive: 
Puipps ($1.50) 
The Call to Christian Stewardship: 
J. E. Crawrorp ($1.25) 


Save money by purchasing only 
the best boots in the various 


fields. Note the following lists 


The most satisfying books on modern Chris. 
tianity: 
Liberal Christianity: Witt1am Pierson Merrit ($1.75) 
The American Pulpit: 25 American Preachers ($2.50) 


Religious Experience and the Scientific Method; 
H. N. Weimman ($2.50) 


The Faith of a Worker: L. P. Jacxs ($1.25) 
The Faith of Modernism: SHaiLer Matuews ($1.50) 
The Modern Use of the Bible: H. E. Fospicx ($1.60) 


Do the Fundamentalists Play Fair? 
W. M. Forrest ($1.00) 


The Reasonableness of Christianity: 
D. C. Macintosu ($1.50) 
+ + + 


You are interested in the social view of Chris- 
tianity. Read: 
Christianity and Social Science: CHartes A. Et- 
woop ($1.75) 
The Constructive Revolution of Jesus: S. Dicxey($!.60) 
The Religion of the Social Passion: C. H. Dicxin- | 
son (Now $1.00) 


Personal Religion and the Life of Fellowship: Bisnop 
Temp ce ($1.00) 











¢* + ¢ 


Books on the great apostle always interest: 


Paul of Tarsus: T. R. Grover ($2.00) 
The Character of Paul: Cuartes E. Jerrerson ($2.25) 
The Spiritual Genius of St. Paul: D. M. Ross ($2.50) 


The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul: 
DeissMann ($2.00) 


The Meaning of Paul for Today: C. H. Dopp ($1.50) 
+ + + 


The most inspiring recent books on the church: 


The Church of the Spirit: Francis G. Peasopy ($2.00) 


The Christian Church in the Modern World: 
Raymonpb Cackins ($1.75) 


**As At the First:’’ Joun A. Hutton ($1.25). 
The First Age of Christianity: Ernest F. Scort ($1.50) 


¢* + ¢ 


1. We have in stock all these books. Your ord:r thus goes out, complete, 
on the day it is received. 


2. You may have 30 or 60 days to pay (or you may enclose cash with 


order.) 


3. We pay postage on all orders. 


Preserve This List ! 


poco noe ----------- —_ 





With your $5.00 order you may have free 3 of the 
following booklets: 
1. Jesus Christ: What Is His Significance: Sherwood Eddy 
2. The Faith of Honest Doubt: Eddy. 
3. Science and Religion: Fosdick and Eddy 
4. The Modernist-Fundamentalist Controversy: W. H. Day 
5. War: Causes, Consequences and Cure: Kirby Page 
With your $7.00 order you may have all 5 booklets 
—» (Check books desired) + 
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